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ALICE LINLY. 


BY CATHARINE RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Anp so Alice is going to the city, Mrs. Linly,” 
asked Susan Brown, the village seamstress, and a bit 
of a gossip too withal. 

“For this winter,’’ was the quiet reply of her lady- 
like employer. 

“Well I never!” pursued Susan, letting her work 
drop on her lap, and lifting her hands; ‘‘I did hear 
you was a-going to send the girl away—but I just said 
to myself, I wont believe any such nonsense till I hear 
it from herself!” 

“And why nonsense, Susan?” 

“Why to think of letting such a young, pretty, 
hair-brained thing, go among all kinds of wickedness, 
away from her mother and her comfortable home, to 
learn new manners, and so catch a husband who will 
never let her come back to her simple home! Why 
you might just as well bid good-bye to her at once!” 

“Not so, Susan. Alice is simply going to her aunt, 
to stay six months in closer retirement than she lives 
even here ; and to pursue her studies under more com- 
petent instructors than Brookfield affords. I hope to 
see my darling Alice return, if changed at all, for the 
better,” and a tear glistened in the mother’s eye. 

The Linly’s were a small and happy family; Dr. 
Linly was a physician—the only one the village 
boasted. They lived unostentatiously and quietly; 
but the gentle tastes of the mother and Alice threw 
around and over the house the sunshine of simple 
refinement. 

At the time our story commences, Alice Linly was 
seventeen, radiant with health, beauty and happi- 
hess; drinking joy from every source; gathering honey 
from every flower. Her character was an uncommon 
one—combining many fine characteristics with others 
which made her parents, especially her mother, watch 
over her with deep solicitude. Sensitive, tender and 
true; generous, elevated and courageousin her actions; 
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none but childish troubles, and over them she had 
sometimes failed. Time alone would prove whether 
in deeper joy or sorrow the precepts of her childhood 
would govern her life. 

After Alice came a sister; then a brother. There was 
another brother, some years older than our heroine, 
but he was in the city, engaged in business in a mer- 
chantile house of celebrity. How the girl had wept, 
when two years ago, Jack had gone away; but now 
her eyes danced joyously in anticipation of a meeting 
and she flung her arms in a transport of joy around 
little Willie’s neck. 

“Why I guess you thought I was Jack!” exclaimed 
the boy, so soon as he could extricate himself from her 
embrace—peering roguishly up into her large, brown 
eyes—shaded by lashes tipped with gold!—maybe from: 
the sunlight ever streaming from the orbs beneath, as 
Jack had once said half playfully, half earnestly. 


CHAPTER II. 

Anp Alice went away from her childhood’s home 
to the great, bustling city! Sad were the tears she 
shed as she nestled in her parent’s arms, and sad for 
a time her meditations after the parting. But the girl 
was as Fanny Forester beautifully says, a genuine 
honey gatherer, and so the light stole again beneath 
the bright curtains of her eyes, and the color trembled 
again within her oval cheek. 

The fair girl wrote often, and spoke gratefully and 
affectionately of her aunt, and rapturously of her bro- 
ther, who, she affirmed, was “just the same dear, 
merry fellow,” and his bright, black curls the same 
as ever! It seemed so natural to run her fingers 
through the shining masses. ‘And dear mother,’’ 
she wrote, “I could not he!p thinking what a splendid 
soldier Jack would make! It is such a pity he is not 
one!” , 

Then the girl went on to speak of her studies in the 


enthusiastic, visionary and excitable to the last degree ¢ same glad strain; but every few moments reverted 


—Mrs. Linly saw how hard the pathway of life would 

be unless Alice attained that self-control in which she 

was wanting, and which it had been the mother’s aim 

from her infancy to instil in her breast. And Alice 

Strove hardly for it. Hitherto she had experienced 
~** Vou. XIV.—4 
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again to “‘dear, handsome Jack!” 


Alice had been nearly six months in the city, and 
was about returning home, when she went, one 
evening, to the elegant mansion of Mrs. Horton, an 
intimate friend of her fashionable aunt, who had een 
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the secluded beauty, and felt a romantic disposition 
to “‘patronize”’ her. 

The guests, with the exception of some half dozen, 
were complete strangers to our heroine. Her hostess 
introduced and introduced, and doubtless intended to 
make her acquainted with all; but probably became 
weary, or forgot some in the endless throng; and so 
it was that the noblest star athwart the giddy circle 
remained unintroduced and unaware of her presence. 
For Alice shrank from observation, and remained in 
one of the vast parlors; and the complete realization 
of her ‘ideal’? scarce moved from the corner, in 
the other room, where were gathered round him an 
admiring crowd, listening to his strange eloquence. 

‘Jack do tell me who that gentleman by the piano 
is?” 

‘What the one with light hair?” 

*‘Oh,no! The one with those splendid eyes! Can’t 
you see how their light seems to fall on those around 
him? Now he is talking to Madame L——.” 

‘*T do not know him, sister mine, but as you seem >? 
‘clean dafv’ on the subject, I will make inquiries. 
Mrs. Horton,’’ turning to that lady, and disregarding 
with a mischievous smile the effort Alice made to 
keep him back, “ Mrs. Horton, Ally wants to know 
who that pase cavalier in black is? There, in the 
other room!” 

“What! enchanted ma beaute?’’ playfully tapping 
her under the chin with her fan, ‘that is Mr. Conrad 
Etherington! Wait a moment! I will bring him and 
introduce him. It was a strange oversight in me not 
to make the ‘lion’ acquainted with the ‘lioness!’” 

poving away as she spoke. 

‘*Oh, pray don’t!’* cried the alarmed girl, springing 
after and detaining her. 

“Why not! But I will!’’ laughing at the girl’s con- 
sternation. 

“Oh, do not, do not!” pleaded Alice. ‘You forget 
that I am but a simple child, unlearned in the ways 
of the city; indeed I would much rather not! The 
knowledge of its being a premiditated thing, would 
make me awkward and confused. Please do not; 
am very happy as I am, and you would not destroy 
all my enjoyment,” looking up with her coaxing eyes. 

“You are a strange, silly girl; but if you would 
really not be introduced, I suppose I must indulge 
you, though it is such a sacrifice that I hardly know 
how to forgive you,” looking admiringly down at the 
deep bloom on the agitated giri’s face. 

“Thank you, thank you!” exclaimed Alice, sinking 
back upon a couch with a look of relief. 

Yet that evening, whenever Alice Linly was free 
for a moment from the admiring throng, did she follow 
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with her zztense and earnest gaze the noble form of ) Conrad knew her not! 


Conrad Etherington, who with his quiet, a/most holy 
brow, his deep, dark eyes, and firm, proud mouth, 
fixed himself, although unconscious, not the less se- 
curely, in the fond memory of the young and ardent 
girl. She saw him not again till the last evening of 
her stay. He was a superb musician, and seated at 
the piano when the girl entered the room. She had 
not expected to meet him, and silently retreating to a 
eorner of the room, listened for a long time with 
clasped hands, and parted, breathless lips! and the ( 
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} stream of melody which issued from the noble instru. 
; ment bore away on its deep and troubles waves the 
heart of Alice Linly! 

‘Gone, gone!” murmured the girl to herself, as she 
paced her apartment that night, and pressed her cold 
bosom which gave no throb back from its marble 
depths with her small, slender fingers. ‘‘Gone from 
me, and in a few short hours I shall be far way! My 
heart! Oh! why did I leave my happy home?” j 


CHAPTER III. 

*‘Auice! Alice!’ shouted Willie Linly, as a car- 
riage stopped at the door! “Alice!” flinging wide 
open the hall door, and receiving the first caress of 
the impatient girl as she sprang heedlessly from the 
steps. And then mother came and folded her as of 
old in a close embrace; gazing the while with tears 
upon the glowing face of her darling. And soon 
Alice was seated as of old, the centre of an admiring 
) home circle, describing with all the force of her warm 
; and vivid imagination, the life of the last six months. 
> “ Ally,” said her father, as she wound her arms 
) around his neck that night before retiring, “thank the 
ec good God that thou hast come back wadtangel! and 
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ay that long mayest thou continue to be our love, 

nd hope, and comfort—as thou now art.” 

“Not changed did he say? And I must pray to con- 
tinue so!” murmured the girl to herself when alone. 
“Oh, but I am not the same! I will pray Heaven 

§ that I may go back to where I stood in thought and 
feeling, but a few short weeks ago.” 

Alice Linly was changed! Not outwardly as yet, 
but within the deep, well springing waters of affection 
lay roused and troubled. 

Mrs. Linly saw this quickly. Her temperament so 
resembled her daughter’s that a breath could not ruffle 
the calm of her darling’s life, and she not perceive it 
If Alice was wakeful at night, though her apartment 
was far from her mother’s, so surely would sleep fly 
the parent’s eyes, and a few quick steps bring her to 
her daughter’s pillow to calm her unquiet girl. 

Alice Linly was young yet—but a child—scarce 
eighteen. We have said she was enthusiastic and 
visionary. She was so—and she deemed it in her 
ignorance a light thing to throw out the full tide of 
her affections on a romantic object. It accorded pre- 
cisely with her unformed and unreal ideal. She knew 
not till the deed was done how hard it is to draw back 
the heart to a home it no longer values. Foolish girl! 
; was it for an affection which received no nourishment 
2 she had cast away happiness? At first she vaguely 
} dreamed her love might find return. What though 
She hoped he might. In all 
> her favorite romances “things had turned out right” 
2 at last, and Alice firmly believed they were pictures 
} of real life, (she ov/d not think otherwise) and that 
} she saw at last should win her guerdon; still months 
} rolled away, and she found health and strength, and 
3 pirits failing before her spirit’s struggles. Then de- 
jew suddenly seized on her. She ceased to hope, 
} and pined swiftly and surely! a few months longer 
} and Alice Linly had been at rest had not a sad event 

occurred which roused and bore away the girl from 
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self: called up the self-control so long forgotten, and 
changed her whole character for life. That event 
was the sudden decease of Dr. Linly by an apoplectic 
seizure. 


on the subject; but now no one heeded her, for the 
“doctor” was universally loved and respected. He 
was borne away to his last earthly abode before Mrs. 
Linly recovered from the despairing stupor into which 
she had fallen on his death. 
When at last she comprehended that he whom she 
loved she should here see no more, her grief Oh, 
g 
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Susan Brown had her usual complement of gossip ; 
; 


heart-rending! For awhile she shed no tear. ‘*Oh, 
if she could only weep!” exclaimed one of the 
sympathizing women, who had taken upon them- } 
selves the charge of affairs. At that moment Alice 
appeared. 

“Don’t let Alice go near her,” whispered Susan 
Brown, to a kind-hearted creature, who with tears in ; 
her eyes beckoned her approach, “it will only make 
her feel worse to see that ghost of a daughter who will 
go next.” 

The mother heard the cruel words; she glanced up 3 
at the pale face of her child. 

“ Alice, Alice! you must not die!” and she stretched 2 
eut her yearning arms. 

“T shall not, mother! weep here on this bosom.” 

And like a child the enfeebled woman poured out 2 
her griefs upon the light form of her darling. ‘It did 
her good!” Another day and though still sorrowing 
deeply, she was calm and composed, and able to attend 
to all necessary arrangements for their removal to the 
city, whither, bythe advice of her son and best friends, 
it was thought best to go. There was but little left for 
the family. But Jack had obtained a small share in 
the business with which he was concerned; and Alice 
had expressed her intention of turning her education 
to account as day governess—a situation offering most 
opportunely in the city, which could be procured— 
and then Dora and Willie would have the benefit of 
good schooling, and so be enabled, in their turn, to 
cast in their mites. 

When once a change was determined upon, Mrs. 
Linly was not long in carrying it into operation; and 
in a short time the family was quietly settled in the 
city. Then came a time of bitter trial for Alice! 
How she struggled for mastery over self! Grief for 
her father’s loss had at once incited her to action for 
others, and paralyzed her feelings—while amid the 
bustle of the funeral and the removal, leisure had not 
been afforded her to indulge them; but now the usual 
routine had resumed its sway in their orderly house- 
hold; rendered more serious than ever of course by 
their late affliction. The weight of years sat on the 
mother’s brow; and hushed were the merry voices 
of the children—at least in the family circle. And 
Alice, as every morning rose, and sne returned to her 
arduous duties among a set of riotous, thoughtless 
children, felt her very soz sink in prospect of the 
long, long day, few minutes of which were hers, 
either bodily or mentally. 

When her pupils gathered round her, then she must 
cast thought behind her, and attend to their studies; 
and when school labors were over there were others 
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at home, numerous and varied, which fully occupied 
hand and head, if not heart. 

To soothe the aching brow of the drooping widow 
was hers; to force the tongue to speak which would 
fain have been silent, and strive by gentle, cheerful 
conversation and reading, to draw her mother’s mind 
away from her loss; to answer the thousand questions 
of Willie, whose active mind was ever on the go; to 
attend to the studies of her sister Dora; to strive to 
make home the pleasantest place for her merry bro- 
ther Jack; and to forget the worm at the root of her 
own happiness, were duties neither few nor light for 
Alice, and drave was the spirit required to perform 
them. Where gained she the sp7rit and the strength? 
Morning and evening beheld the sweet face of her so 
lately a happy, thoughtless child, bowed in prayer 
before her Maker, her small fair hands clasped upon 
that “best of books,” which was her daily study. She 
had learned that 

“Tf ever life shall seem 
To thee a toilsome way, 
And gladness cease to beam 
Upon its clouded day ; 
If, like the wearied dove, 
O’er shoreless ecean driven, 
Raise thou thine eye above— 
There’s rest for thee in Heaven!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“What do you think, Ally?” exclaimed Willie, 
bounding into the parlor one evening, “Jack has got 
me a place in a lawyer’s office! I’m going to be a 
lawyer myself, one of these days, and a famous one 
I’ll make too,” frisking about before her, and dis- 
closing as he spoke two rows of shining ivory. 

“Indeed! but what are you going to do about 
school?” 

“Oh, I’m going to study at night! Jack's going to 
teach me, and you, maybe,” peering roguishly up into 
her face. 

It was an old trick of his, and Alice stooped down 
and kissed his rosy mouth with a fond smile. 

“You are the very best sister,” exclaimed the boy, 
‘and when I grow up you shall have nothing to do— 
but sit all day and every day—or walk, or ride, and go 
to as many concerts as you please! Don’t tell—but I 
saw Jack buying tickets at Osborn’s as I came along, 
for the concert to-night—I wonder who he’s going 
to take. I thought yow, of course, or I would have 
pulled his nose!” 

‘Hush, hush, wild Willie!’ exclaimed Alice, una- 
ble to help smiling at the purposed mode of revenge 
for neglect of her. 

“Oh, yes!” replied the boy, ‘‘ you never think Jack 
does wrong! But you don’t ask me to whose office 
I’m going!” 

‘** Well then—whose?” 

‘Mr. Conrad Etherington’s! Jack says you’ve 
seen him before; but how you stare; how wild you 
look!” 

“Only see how I have pricked my finger,” she 
replied, assigning that as the cause of her agitation. 

“Well, 1 declare! I never saw you make such a 
fuss before for a trifle!’ said the boy. ‘Here let me 
kiss the place to make it well! Isn’t Mr. Etherington 
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handsome?” he continued, still bending over the taper 
finger. 

‘*T don’t know, I forget!” 

‘Don’t know, forget! I guess you never saw him 
then. Jack says there’s not such another man in 
Philadelphia. By George! but he’s seperb! as you 
ladies say.” 

‘“Why, Willie, how your tongue does run,” inter- 
rupted his mother, who was slowly recovering health 5 
and spirits. 

‘Oh, no—mother darling,” was the coaxing reply, 
as he bent fondly over her, and kissed either pale § 
cheek. 

Jack’s step was heard in the entry, and away 
bounded the lively boy to meet him. 

“Why how soon you come; going to a concert 
though, eh! That accounts for it,” with a knowing 
look. Jack laughed merrily. 

“Thou art entirely too precocious for a brother of 
mine. I shall have to ship you off, youngster.” 

“Not till you tell me who you’re going to take,” 
responded the boy. 

‘* My little meek faced Alice for one,” he replied, 
placing his hands caressingly around her snowy neck. 

‘Dear Jack! how kind,’ murmured the girl, with 
a glad tear in her eye. 

*‘ And for whom is the other?” 

‘Miss Dora, if you please,” drawing her up to him, 
and chucking her under the chin. 

‘Thank you, dear brother! Oh, I’m so glad,” and 
the girl caracoled after the fashion of a dancing master 
for pure joy. It was so seldom that she went out. She 
was formed for society—to adorn it—by her beauty, 
her wit, and her playfulness. She was very unlike 
Alice—unlike what Alice had been. A dainty spice 
of coquetry in her disposition; a thousand little ways 
and wiles to attract the admiration of which she was 
so fond. “. 

«Must I get ready now, Jack?” she asked. 

‘*Pretty soon, sis.’’ 

‘“What must I wear?” 

“Oh, anything you please. 
make your fortune to-night.” 
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species, I perceive. Dora, attired for conquest, and 
my little Ally, for what? I’m sure I cannot tell with 
that simpie cottage bonnet. Why have you put back 
all these bright curls which used to gamble so inde- 
corously around your rosy fage? Cheer up, Ally 
darling, and get fat again, or I won’t own you. No 
one would have dreamed, two years ago, that that 
frolicsome countenance would become so meek, so 
Madonna-like in expression. But here am I standing 
when we should be travelling, and at a pretty rapid 
rate too, I perceive,” looking at his watch. 

‘Alice dear,” exclaimed Jack, during the recess, 
“there is Mr. Etherington! Willie’s ‘boss,’ that is to 
be.” 

‘“ Where?” her pale lips pronomnced, as she turned 
her head in the direction indicated. 

It was indeed he—her lofty idol; that idol she had 
so long struggled to uproot from her fond, dreaming 
heart. His brilliant eye rested for a moment on Jack, 
then passed to Alice, whom he attentively regarded. 
The heart of Alice Linly ceased for the moment its 
pulsations—she felt the color come and go in her face 
—the bench seemed sinking beneath her. She knew, 
though her eyes were downcast, that he was winning 
his way to them. 

“Do you know who that gentleman is who is com- 
ing this way?” asked Dora Linly, in an excited tone. 

“Yes,” replied Jack—“ it is Mr. Etherington. Good 
evening, sir,” he continued, as the young lawyer 
paused beside them, and held out his hand in friendly 
greeting. Again Alice heard that low, rich voice she 
had never hoped to hear—and it was speaking to her. 
Poor girl! The wild revulsion of feeling was too 
much for her self-possession. She strove to answer, 
but her voice died in her throat. She struggled, stam- 
mered, and was silent. The deepest bloom which 
had ever tinged her face settled there. She closed 
the long silken lashes to force back the coming tears, 
and for a moment felt as though she must give way 
to the wild emotions which agitated her; but witha 
brave effort she restrained herself, and confined to her 
tortured bosom all her distress. 

Compassionating what he thought extreme timidity 


You don’t know that!” replied the girl, archly, § and bashfulness, Etherington turned to her sister, and 
bounding away to smooth the bright curls of golden 3 jt seemed with better success, for when Alice reco- 
hue, which lay carelessly upon her dimpled neck. } yered herself sufficiently to meet the reproachful eye 
An hour elapsed, and the two girls stood ready and } of her brother, she saw her idol completely engrossed 


waiting. 

“To think of having to wait for a man!" chuckled 
Willie. ‘I have always heard that women made 
men wait.” 

‘But now you find you are mistaken,” laughed 
Dora, tying the strings of her hood. 

“Will you be very lonely, mother?” whispered 
Alice, kneeling beside her parent. “If you think so 
I will stay.” 

‘Oh, no, darling! bless you,” tears starting to her 
eyes. ‘Go—maybe it will do you good. Willie is 
very pleasant company.” 

“Well then, sweet mother, good night; don’t sit up 
for us if we are late,’ and she rose and passed her 
small hand through her brother’s arm. 


He smiled and said, ‘they say birds of a feather } 


flock together; but I’ve got two of very different 


\ e . . ° 

§ by Dora, who with the most bewitching and native 
$ coquetry, retained him by her side through the re- 
4 ° . 

$ mainder of the evening. 


“T am going to bring Etherington here to-night,” 
observed Jack to Dora, the next day after dinner. 

¢ “Are you?” exclaimed the girl, the warm blood 
‘ mantling on her cheek. ‘How do you know—did 
$ he ask?” 
2 What?” replied her brother, laughing. ‘ You must 
$ learn to put plain questions, child. Mr. Etherington 
° did ask to come—and I am going to ézdzdge him.” 
> You must set your cap for him, Dora,” said 
Willie. You can’t guess what a grand house he 
I went there this morning; and such @ 
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CHAPTER V. 
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heap of fine furniture, and books, and pictures, and , remarked. ‘The man must have bewitched you. I 
statuary; and such a lot of servants. But all these ; remember you showed the same strange fear at Mrs. 
are not half so fine as the man himself; and he said $ Horton’s, a long time ago, and begged her not to in- 
something about—about—no I won’t tell you. So § troduce you.” 

you need not look so.eager,” taking up his cap, and “No one can conceive what I swffer,” murmured 
bounding from the room. Alice to herself that night, as she knelt in the accus- 

Dora followed him into the entry. ftomed place, and strove to calm her troubled heart 

“Come—what did he say, Willie? That’s a good $ with searching and self-communion. ‘To see him 
boy.” § thus day by day, and hear that low voice so earnest— 

“Oh, yes! very good now,” laughing archly. ‘He ‘so calm—so deep. I wonder if he loves Dora? It 
said—he said—good bye,” he shouted, as he escaped $ must be so, for he comes so often; and she—oh, she 
with a mischievous flourish from the house, leaving § cannot help loving him! no one to whom his heart 
Dora crimson to the temple with resentment and vexa- $ was given could!” 
tion. 

She was roused by the appearance of her sister, 
who was about returning to her duties. How sadly CHAPTER VI. 
that pale, quiet face contrasted with the blooming, “T am going to the ‘Philharmonic’ to-night, sis,” 
Hebe one beside it. $ exclaimed Dora Linly, springing toward the door as 

“Good afternoon, Dora; be sure and look your ; Alice entered one cold, clear evening. 
loveliest,” and with a light, bitter laugh she passed 2 ‘‘Are you? Oh, that will be delightful; who is 
out, but not with the buoyant heart of her April bro- : going to take you?” 
ther. § ‘Mr. Etherington!’ replied Dora, with a triumph- 

“Poor Ally! how glad I am that I don’t look like ant smile. 
she does,” was the thought of the girl, as she wended Alice sighed, laid by her bonnet and cloak, and 
her way up the narrow staircase with the full inten- Bea herself in the dim twilight by her mother’s 
tion of following the advice, which she perceived not, $ knee. 
was given in bitterness of spirit; for Alice was but § ‘Will you plait my hair, Ally dear?” whispered 
mortal, and the “unruly member” awoz/d sometimes $ her sister, caressingly—winding her arm round her 
rebel. * § waist. 

And Conrad came—and was introduced to Mrs. ‘Plait your hair,’ exclaimed Alice— what! all 

Linly, who smiled pleasantly; and again to Alice. $ those pretty curls?” 
She answered his low, earnest salutation with tole- “Yes, all! Mr. Etherington said last night that he 
rable composure, for she had prepared herself for it; § should like to see the effect, and begged me to do it. 
and then seated herself in a quiet corner, and bent § I asked him how—and he said he was not particular, 
low over the garment she was making. that youwr’s might serve as a model.” 

“Why, Dora, how long it takes you to settle your- § How Alice’s heart throbbed, and she murmured 
self,” exclaimed Willie, rather peevishly, as though § chidingly to herself, “how foolish, how silly.” 
not pleased with the arrangements which placed his{ ‘‘He has sent me some of the most beautiful crimson 
favorite sister so much in the shade, opening his book § flowers you ever saw,” continued Dora. 
as he spoke, and nestling beside her. ‘‘They will look very well in your fair hair,’’ re- 

The girl addressed flung back her golden curls with ¢ plied Alice. 

a careless, saucy laugh, and, seating herself, claimed ‘So J think; and now will you come up stairs, sis, 
and obtained from her visitor undivided attention, ( for it grows late?’ 

and tasked his wits with her lively sallies and eager ? They went up together, and the small fingers of 
inquiries. Alice parted the wilful curls, and wove the massive 

“Well! I never thought you were so forward } plait which was to adorn the head of her sister. And 
before,” exclaimed Willie, after Etherington’s de- ‘then she wound it round the little silver comb, and 
parture : “‘ why nobody had a chance to say a word.” } twined the dark crimson bell-like flowers therein; 

“For shame! Willie,” said Alice, in a low voice. pa lastly, imprinted a tender kiss upon the pure, 
“That is unlike you.” unstained brow beneath. 

“Oh, well, I did not mean harm; but it is so ‘How beautiful!’? exclaimed Etherington, as Alice 
strange ” ¢ led Dora into the room, blushing and smiling like a 

“What strange, Willie?” § June morning. 

“Oh, nothing!” answered the boy, picking up the ‘So beautiful!’ whispered Alice, with heartfelt 
book which he had thrown down on her pettish out- ‘ joy and pride in the loneliness of her sister; speaking 
break. for the first time unspoken to. 

Time passed on, and Etherington became a regular, His earnest eye fell suddenly upon her uprai-ed 
almost a constant visitor. On two or three occasions face with thrilling expression. Alice started—crim- 


he had attempted to pursue his acquaintance with { soned—and with a whirling heart and brain turned 
Alice; but her wild and frightened manner, when he { away. There was that in his glance which haunted 
spoke to her, and the embarrassment which over- ¢ her; it might mean nothing—and she sighed heavily 
whelmed her, deterred him from further advances. _{ as she took up her work, and seated herself by her 
“T cannot conceive why you lose all self-posses- ¢ mother. 
sion when Etherington addresses you,”’ Jack had once ? Willie crept close to her, and slipped his hand in 
4* 
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hers, and looked up in her pale face. She whispered 
quietly— 

‘¢ What now, darling?” 

‘‘ Why Iam angry!” exclaimed the boy, petulently. 
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she exclaim, “how silly! how foolish!” but not this 

time with such hearty emphasis. The “fairy alchy- 

mist’? was creeping into her true heart once more. 
The next evening brought a lady visitor with Mr. 


‘**T wish I was a man, I would take you to every con~) Etherington, whom he introdt@ed as his sister, Mrs, 


cert. I do not like Mr. Etherington any more to think 
he should prefer Dora to you! Such a great, wise 
man should get a more sensible girl for a wife.” 

‘Hush, hush, Willie,” but the boy would speak. 
*“T am mad at Dora, too!—I don’t believe she cares 
a straw for Mr. Etherington !—only she is getting so 
vain.” 

“ Willie,” again said Alice; and this time witha 
graver face. 

‘* Ally, let me say what I’ve got to say, and then 
I'll be good,”’ pleaded the boy, “and not say anything 
more for an age. You are a great deal prettier than 
Dora, and I do wonder why you don’t have any 
beaux. Such a lot of men as have got to coming 
here after her! If I was a man I’d never have any 


thing to do with girls who courted me, but seek out } 


some quiet darling, sister Alice!” 

*'There—that will do, Willie,” said his mother, 
smiling. ‘You’ll have Ally as vain as a peacock 
presently.” 

‘No fear of that,’”’ exclaimed the boy, confidently. 
While speaking he had gradually worked the sleeve 
of his sister’s dress above the elbow, and now drew 
her arm forward in the light. 

‘* What are you after 2ow, Willie?” 

The boy laughed. 

**T wish Mr. Etherington was here now,” he said, 
‘to see how much prettier Ally’s arm is than Dora’s. 
But Ally you used to have a host of dimples here,” 
pointing to her elbow. 

«They are all gone now, Willie,” smiling faintly. 

* Too bad,” replied her brother, “‘ you must get fat 
again. I really think you are paler than ever.” 

“Very likely,” thought the girl, but she said it not, 
but looked up with a cheery smile, for her mother was 
by—that mother whom she so fondly loved, and who 
so idolized her ‘ summer child.” 

‘Do you know,” said Willie, later in the evening, 
as he sat alone with his sister, his thoughts reverting 
to the old subject—“ do you know that I don’t think 
Mr. Etherington cares a farthing for Dora?” 

Why, Willie, what are you dreaming about to- 
night? Why don’t you think so?” 

‘* Because I often notice that all the time he is lis- 
tening and talking to Dora, he keeps looking at you; 
and when you speak so sweetly to mother and bathe 
her head—and when you keep telling me about my 
lessons—his great, big eyes follow you, and he looks 
so pleased and admiring. J see!” said the boy, with 
a knowing shake of the head. 

«Why, Willie!” and Alice dropped her work, and 
fairly burst into tears. 

“Oh, Ally! I did not mean to hurt you—forgive 
me—please do—I cou/d not mean to offend you! 
Will you forgive me?” 

‘* Yes, yes, darling! only leave me.” 

A few moments and the penitent boy had kissed 
her and gone away; and Alice wiped her streaming 
eyes: but the glad showers still fell, and again did 


§ St. Clair—a fine, fashionable looking woman of about 
) thirty-five. 

“You must excuse this intrusion,” she said, speak- 
; ing to Mrs. Linly, ‘‘ but Conrad has given such glow- 
; ing descriptions of your family circle, that I could 
) not resist the pleasure of making your acquaintance,” 
and the world wearied lady laid aside her shaw! and 
§ bonnet, and spent, perhaps, the first calin, happy, 
} rational evening in years in the humble family circle 
of the Linly’s. 
} She was evidently a votary of society ; and accus- 
’tomed to command admiration and homage; but her 
mind had been well cultivated, and she charmed 
alternately by her fascination of face and manner, 
Sand the soft accents which fell from her lips. Dora 
especially listened with delight to the glowing pic- 
tures her fancy created ; but the lady, it seemed, took 
jan especial interest in the quiet Alice, whose large 
¢ eyes were never raised save when addressed. How 
§ could she talk, for Conrad was by her side, and though 
> he nothing spoke, her heart was singing fpr joy—and 
) the long, golden-tippéd lashes pressed the grave cheek 
§ lovingly, less some glad beams should escape and be- 
2 tray her secret. 

‘Oh, what a sigh, sis!” exclaimed Willie to Dora, 
as the door closed over their visitors. ‘ Who is it 
for?” 

“Dora sighs that the bright star has faded, and she 

} cannot follow,” said Jack, mischievously—and the 
} tender mother sighed to see how the world, all de- 
} ceitful as it is, was charming the girl, and arousing 
3 vain desire in her young breast. 
$ A few more days passed, and then came cards for 
3a party at Mrs. St. Clair’s, followed in the course of 
} the evening bya visit from that lady and her brother; 
“to obtain in person their answer,” she said, “and 
> overrule all objections.” 
Mrs. Linly said “nay” at first-—‘ such gay society 
} was not for them, whose every moment should be oc- 
cupied in earning tlieir bread.” 

“But this once!” asked the lady, who showed a 
warm disposition to patronize. 

“One indulgence would but arouse wishes for 
more,” was the reply. 

But the lady pleaded so winningly, and smiled so 
sweetly on the mother’s “ summer child,” and Dora’s 

i glad eyes sparkled so at the thought; and even Jack 
’ spoke a word in favor of it that her resolution gave 
way at last. 

“ Your mother’s consent gained, of course you will 
come dears,” said Mrs. St. Clair. 

“Oh, yes!’ said Dora; but Alice was silent. 

“ My dear Miss Linly, you will come?” 

“T think not,” she murmured, with hesitation. 

“ Oh, yes—you must! the brightest ornament of my 
rooms to disappéint me ; that must not be.” 

Still the girl was silent. She stood rather apart, and 

H Conrad came, and stooping over her, w hispered in his 
? thrilling tones— 
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“ Will you not come ?” 
She raised her eyes a moment to those bent so 
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“May I not relieve you of a fair charge, Mr. 
Linly?” and he offered his arm to the happy Alice. 


earnestly upon her, but the veined lids drooped in- {She laid her small fingers lightly within it, but he 


stantly, and the warm color stole up to her temples. 
It was his first request, and coz/d she refuse it? 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Loox at these beautiful flowers, girls,” cried 
Willie Linly, bursting into their room as they sat 
there on the afternoon preceding the party, busy at 
their simple preparations. 

“For me I know,” exclaimed Dora, bounding from 
before the glass, and attempting to seize them. 

“No you don’t this time; just be quiet, Miss Dora ; 
you’ll have to share Mr. Etherington’s favors to-night. 
‘Compliments to Misses Linly,’ ”’ he continued, snap- 
ping his fingers mischievously. ‘‘ Here, Ally, you’re 
the elder, take your choice. Jasmine or white rose- 
buds ?” 

The girl was so “ full” that she could hardly speak, 
but she murmured— 

“ No—let Dora take her choice—it makes no dif- 
ference to me.” 

“J don’t believe that!” said Willie, stoutly. “Who 
used to think so much of her tea-roses at Brookfield? 
Choose—choose !”” 

“Well then, Dora, I believe I will take the buds; 
you are fond of the jasmine, I know.” 

“ Yes—quite as much as of the others,” replied the 
girl, rather sobered by her late mistake, ‘‘ only you’|l 
put them in for me, won’t you?” 

“Let me separate them,” said Willie, searching 
for a pair of scissors. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Alice, springing forward, 
“let me,” and she took the flowers from her bro- 
ther’s hands with trembling, a/most with reverence. 

How her taper fingers thrilled as they came in con- 
tact with the white blossoms. She would have given 
worlds to have kissed them, and Jaid them, if but for 
a moment, in her bosom, but Willie’s sharp, all-seeing 
eyes were there, and she dared not. 

When she stood before the glass that evening, she 
loosened the long bands of silken hair which she had 
worn quite plain since her father’s death; and once 
more turned their glossy abundance over her slender 
fingers. How natural the action seemed; it brought 
back thoughts of other days, when she was gay and 
happy. How wretched she had been since—till now 
—and a happy tear gemmed her soft eye, and nestled 
in the petals of the pure bud in her hand. She shook 
the flower, but it still lingered; and she placed it 
among the mazy curls with a half sad, half saucy 
smile, which called up the long forgotten dimples 
from their hiding places. And then she donned the 
white muslin dress, which disclosed the soft, snowy 
neck and rounded arms, and stood before her brother 
to hear his “ critique.” 

“ My sweet sister!’ and he drew her to him, and 
pressed his lips to hers with the lingering pressure 
a lover might use. ‘The ‘light of other days’ is 
brightening again,” he whispered, playfully. 

At the door of Mrs. St. Clair’s drawing-room they 
encountered Etherington. 


drew them with a gentle pressure closer to him, and 
led her to his sister. 

“Charmant! charmant!”’ exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair, 
with unbounded admiration; and Alice blushed more 
deeply than ever as she turned away, and heard on 
every side the same exclamations. 

** You do not like this—you would prefer the library 
or conservatory,” said the low voice of Etherington ; 
and Alice forgot—/eard not the noise around. The 
place seemed suddenly so quiet—only his words were 
audible. 

‘* Shall we go?” 

“Yes,” she replied, in a tone the echo of his own. 

At the door of the conservatory they met Mrs. 
Horton. 

‘Do you know my aunt?” exclaimed Conrad, in 
some surprise; observing their mutual and friendly 
recognition. 

‘Your aunt?” 

“ Yes,” replied that lady, taking upon herself to 
answer, “we became acquainted an age ago—when 
Miss Linly was here on a visit, and just before her 
departure. I gave you a party, I think, did I not? 
Oh, yes! I did—I recollect now, for I was going to 
introduce you to Conrad, and you would not let me.” 

He glanced at her inquisitively, and the girl’s eyes 
fell beneath his gaze, but Mrs. Horton rattled on. 

‘So now you are in the cityagain. Tolive—Mrs. 
St. Clair tells me—the first word I heard of your being 
was to-night. Too bad! that you should have been 
here so jong, and I not know it; how you must have 
missed your good aunt’s society ; it was rather unfor- 
tunate that just as you removed to the city she should 
go away.” 

Here the lady broke off abruptly, and turned to her 
nephew. 

‘‘Isn’t she perfectly exquisite, Conrad?—be sure 
you fall in love with her.” 

“The deed is done,’ he whispered, bending his 
proud head so that none could hear save the one to 
whom he was speaking; and as Mrs. Horton passed 
on, he drew Alice within a recessed window in the 
conservatory, and questioned her as to the reason why 
she declined his acquaintance. The girl murmureda 
few words inaudibly, and became silent. 

‘“‘ Why, Alice?” he asked again. 

‘««T—I cannot tell—do not ask,” she replied. 

‘** And why not, dearest?” 

“J could not answer my own heart,” she faltered, 
‘‘ for it asked the question long ago.” 

“Well then, sweet Alice, I will not, if,” and his 
low voice thrilled with deeper meaning, “ if you will 
answer another,”’ and he bent down and whispered 
something in accents so low that the ear of the lis- 
tener must have been attuned to dove to hear them. 
Alice spoke not—she coud not; but the “light of 
love” trembled in her eyes, and he drew her to his 
close embrace with deep and passionate fervor. 
He stooped over the face which rested on his 
bosom, and imprinted a holy kiss upon the dreaming 
mouth. 
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* Alice, look up, love!” 

‘‘T thought that Dora was your choice,’ murmured 
Alice. 

““T have never loved Dora, not from the first mo- 
ment; and she has never loved me. She has not as 
yet found out that she possesses a heart. Jt has not 
found its echo; but I have found mixe—and in you! 
Alice my star, my dream, dove me ; be mine—my life.” 

And Alice, calmed by his words, elevated by his 
almost holy gaze, his earnest truth, murmured— 

“Tam yours!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘“ WELL, Ally, my bird, you have fine feathers now, 
if you never have them again,” said Jack Linly, as 
he lounged away an idle hour in the boudoir of Mrs. 
Conrad Etherington. The girl was busy at an old 
employment—running her slender fingers through her 
brother’s wavy curls—and she merely laughed; a 
sweet, happy laugh, which minded one of old times 
and her girlhood, and said with an arch glance— 

‘¢ Just so, brother Jack.” 

* And a happy bird she is,’’ chimed in Willie, ap- 
pearing at the door, “are you not, Ally ?” 

‘So happy!” murmured the girl, the bright tears 
gathering wilfully spite of her efforts. 

‘* Who sent for you, youngster?” questioned Jack 
of the boy, “ interrupting our tete-a-tete.”’ 

‘Stand back,”’ answered Willie, drawing up with 
an air of offended dignity, ‘you forget who I am! 
I count myself somebody since my relation to Mrs. 
Etherington.” 

‘“« Madam,” advancing and falling on one knee with 
a ludicrous assumption of respect, “I was commis- 
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| sews to deliver this parcel to you by your hus- 
¢ band.” 

‘What is it?” said the girl, reaching out her little 

hand eagerly for it. 

, Doubtless some ‘trifle rich and rare,’ ”’ interposed 
¢ Jack. ‘Iam astonished at your curiosity, Mrs. Ether- 
ington ; such childishness ills befits your state and dig- 
nity ; pray how often do you receive these nonsensical 
contraptions ?” 

“I’m sure I cannot tell,’’ laughed the young wife, 
placing in her bosom the little note accompanying the 
gift. 

‘“<T dare say not; but it won’t last long; wait till the 
honeymoon is over.” 

“* Why how long a limit do you allow that happy 
2 period, Jack, since I have passed three months of 
¢ wedded life already ?” 
¢ “Ah! I grant yow a longer time than common, ma 
¢ belle, on account of your having so perfect a hus- 
$ band; to say nothing of your own self, sweet sister,” 

his tone changing to one of deep feeling as he pro- 
nounced the last words and kissed her pure cheek, 
where the wild-rose bloom was deepening day by day 
with the intensity of her happiness. 

‘Tt shall be life-long, dear Jack, as he said not very 
long ago. Please Heaven,” she added, reverently. 

“Shall it not, dearest?” she asked an hour later, 
when she lay folded in her husband’s arms, and he 
bent over her with deep devotion. 

Of course, he said; “ yes,’”’ no other answer could 
be made to those trusting eyes. 

Sweet Alice! we cannot do better than leave her 
now—while the sun still streamed drightly on her 
path—while friends near and dear are around her, 
and she rejoices in the fulness of changeless love. 
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Ort memory back is glancing 
To days, alas! no more, 
Wher all to me advancing 
The garb of pleasure wore; 
When life’s young morn was beaming 
All cloudless and serene, 
And bright as infant’s dreaming, 
Lay on my heart the scene. 


Methought an angel’s whisper 
Came floating on each breeze, 
And breathed each leaf a vesper 
Which trembled on the trees; 
And when the birds were singing 
Their cheerful morning song, 
My voice, its tribute bringing, 
Would loud the notes prolong. 


The star which nightly twinkles 
In yonder azure sky, 

And peeps from Ocean’s wrinkles 
With mildly beaming eye, 


On me was softly bending 

Its pure and Heavenly light, 
And to my bosom sending 

A flood of sweet delight. 


The clouds o’er which was flowing 
The evening’s purple shade, 

As on their pinions glowing, 
The golden sunset laid, 

Came to my eye no brighter 
Than Hope’s delusive rays, 

Nor passed their shadows lighter 
Than dreams of youthful days! 


Ah! as the morning’s gleaming, 
The floweret’s fading bloom, 
Thus passed away my dreaming, 
And naught remained but gloom, 
But faith reveals a dawning 
Beyond Time’s lurid shore, 
The twilight of a morning 
Which ends in night no more! 





THE FIVE DOLLAR BILL. 


NO. II—.THE SUSPECTED SERVANT. 


BY HARRY SUNDERLAND. 


I wap expected, as I-have said, to have remained a 
long while in the pocket of the hard landlord; but I ; 
was mistaken in this opinion ; for an hour had scarcely Q 
passed after he received me, when his wife entered 2 
the room. She was equipped for a shopping excur- 
sion, and wanted money. 

“How much?” he asked, in reluctant tones. 

“Give me fifty dollars.” 

“Fity dollars!” replied the husband. 
you want with so much?” 

“T’ve got a great many things to get.” 

“T can’t spare fifty dollars.” 

“Nor fifty cents neither, I suppose. But, I can’t 5 
help that. You must give me what I want.” 

“Won’t twenty-five do?” 

“No. }must have have at least fifty.” 

The man really groaned in spirit. 

“T think you are extravagant, my dear,” he said. 

“And I think you are miserly, my dear,” she re- 
plied, half laughing, half serious. ‘ But come, let me 
have the money; time is passing, and I have a good 2 
many places to go.” 

“T can spare you thirty-five,” said the husband. 

“But I want fifty. No, let me see——” 

“Won't forty do?” 

“No; I forgot a shawl that I must get for Aggy. 
Make it seventy.” 

“Seventy! No—no. It’s no usetotalk. I can’t} 
let you have that much to-day.” 

The pocket-book now saw the light, and, with nine 
ethers of a like denomination, were removed there- 
from and handed to the lady, who took us, and said 
nothing of the extra twenty. That was only a ruse’ 
to enable her to get what she wanted. 

In half an hour from this time, I was in the money 
drawer of a certain dry good’s dealer in Chestnut 
street, and half an hour after that, in the purse of a ¢ 
lady to whom I was given in change. She left me at 
a confectioner’s, and the confectioner paid me, that 
night, to one of his workman, who handed me over 
to his wife. On the next morning I was taken to 2 
market and paid to a butcher. But he didn’t keep 
me long, for laying me carelessly in his pocket-book, 
with one of my edges sticking out, and thrusting his 
book into his pocket, with an end exposed, I oe 
sented too good an opportunity for a trial of skill by 
one of the light-fingered gentry, and left his posses- § 
sion without, I presume, his being the wiser of the 
transaction. 

The person who thus, unlawfully, became my 
owner, was a gentleman so far as dress and appear- 
ance were concerned. He left the market-house 
without waiting to see if I would be missed, and took , 
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his way toward Third street, where he exchanged 
me with a broker for a five dollar gold piece. The 
next man at the broker’s counter was a poor fellow 
who had received his week’s wages in uncurrent 
small bills, upon which he was obliged to lose three 
per cent discount. The last comer into the broker’s 
drawer, I was the first on top, and being handy was 
paid out to the journeyman mechanic, who.took me 
home and gave me to his wife. She being in a worry 
about something at the moment, tucked me into her 
bosom, without thinking what she did. 

This was on Saturday. After supper that night, 
the man who had received me from the broker, said 
to his wife. 

“T think we’d better pay something on our bill at 
the store. Its been getting heavier and heavier every 
week instead of lighter. I suppose we might spare 
three dollars, and lessen it that much every week 
until it is paid. I’m really out of all heart with these 
bills running up. We must try and pay for every 
thing we get, and if we haven’t the money for what 
we happen to want, try to do without it until we have. 
This being forever in debt, disheartens me.” 

“I’m sure,”’ said the wife, ‘it troubles me as much 
as itdoes you. Yes; paythree dollars by all means; and 
I’ll try and make what’s left do us until Saturday.” 

“Give me the bill then, and I’ll go and pay three 
dollars out of that. We’ll want the other change to 
use.” 

‘‘ The bill! what bill?” asked the wife in surprise, 
and with a look of bewilderment. 

“ The five dollar bill I gave you when I. came home 
at dinner time. What did you do with it?” 

“Yes; now I remember that you did give me a 
bill,” said the wife, thoughtfully. ‘I must have put 
it in my little box in the bureau drawer, where I keep 
my change.” 

And she went to her little box, her bosom panting 
with alarm. But she did not find me there. 

“I’m sure I put it here,” she said. ‘I think I re- 
member it distinctly. Oh, I must have put it here. I 
always put my money in this box.” 

‘* But where is it?” asked the husband. 

“Sure enough! Where is it? I put it here; and 
it couldn’t have gone away without hands.” 

“Of course not.” 

Meantime, the wife, who could not have been very 
sure about the disposition she had made of me, was 
rummaging in her bosom, her fingers almost touching 
me time after time, yet not coming into apprehensible 
contact. 

‘Maybe you put it somewhere else?” suggested 
the husband. “Look in the drawer.” 
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“No! I’m sure I put it in the box.” Yet, while 
she said this, the wife turned the drawer, in which 
she kept her box, all topsy turvy. She did not find 
the object of her anxious search. 

‘Look in your pocket,” said the husband, upon 
whose forehead the drops of sweat began to stand. 
He had worked hard for his wages, and to lose so 
large a sum as I represented was no light matter for 
him. 

“T know it isn’t there. I put it in the box,” replied 
the wife, as she turned her pockets inside out. And 
in a moment asked the question— 

‘* Are you sure you gave me the money ?” 

“You are sure you put it in the box. If I had not 
given it to you, how could you have made that dispo- 
sition of it? Certainly I gave it to you. I remember 
it as well as if it had been done but a minute ago.” 

‘Then somebody’s got it,”? said the wife, in a low 
tone, half looking over her shoulder. 
you gave it to me, I put it in the box where I always 
keep my money.” 

‘‘It’s a serious matter to accuse any one of steal- 
ing,” suggested the husband. 

‘*] know it is; but the money couldn’t have gone 
without hands.” And again she looked over her 
shoulder, in the direction of a young girl who was 
at work in the kitchen. 

The husband looked worried and perplexed. 

‘Suppose you ask Jane if she knows anything 
about it,” he said. 

The woman, acting upon this hint, called the girl. 

“Jane,” she said, looking accusation at the child, 
‘“‘T’ve lost a five dollar bill. Have you seen it?” 

‘*No, ma’am,”’ replied the child, thus suddenly ad- 
dressed, who felt that suspicion was attached to her, 
and could not help coloring and looking frightened 
and confused. 

“I put it in this box,” said the woman, sternly, 
contracting her brow, and fixing her eyes upon the 
girl, “and now its gone. It couldn’t have walked 
away.” 

‘Indeed, ma’am IT haven’t got it,’ protested Jane. 

‘Who said you had? You are very quick with 
your denial,” retorted the woman. ‘I shall begin to 
think you have taken it.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, indeed, ma’am! I’ve not been 
near your drawer,” said the girl, bursting into tears; 
another evidence in the eyes of her accuser that she 
had stolen the money. 

“But didn’t you find the bill on the floor?” was 
asked. 

“Oh, no ma’am. 
haven’t.” 

‘““Where is it then?” 

‘Indeed, ma’am, I don’t know, 
weeping and wringing her hands. 

“Well, I don’t believe you!”’ retorted the woman, 
passionately. ‘Your very faee and manner betray 
you. “I think we had better search her trunk,” she 
added, turning to her husband. 

‘Do, do!” said the child. ‘It isn’t there. You 
won’t find it there?” 

‘Then where is it? you little thieving huzzy!” 
exclaimed the woman, losing all command of herself. 


I haven’t got the bill. Indeed I 


” 


replied the girl, 


“If you don’t tell me this instant, I’ll send for a police 
officer and have you taken before an alderman!” 
| The poor child fell upon her knees, and in an agony 
2 


of tears vowed, before Heaven, that she was inno- 
cent, and implored her accuser to spare her. The 
man now interposed, and told the girl that he would be 
very sorry to think she was guilty of such a dreadful 
crime, and sincerely hoped that she was innocent. 
But that as a five dollar bill had been taken from his 
} wife’s drawer, and she was the only person in the 
; house besides themselves, suspicion very naturally 
fell upon her. 
“But she might have dropped it,” said the girl, 
gaining some control over herself; ‘or put it in her 
; bosom ina hurry. I remember, she thought she lost 
money once before, and——” 
“Silence! this instant!” exclaimed the woman. 
‘No! I put it in the box in my drawer, and some- 


“Of course, if } body’s taken it out. And you know who’s got it too, 


; 
well enough!” 
; It was all in vain that the poor child protested that 
$she was innocent. Her trunk, her room, and her 
3 person were searched, and she made to bear from 
$ the excited woman all kinds of words of abuse. Of 
§ course the search was useless, for I still lay against 
ov passion-heaving bosom of the wife. At last the 
§ husband interposed, and sent the girl to the kitchen. 
$ He was, by this time, pretty well satisfied that she 
) hadn’t the missing bill. And now commenced a 
: search in every nook and corner of the rooms, 
§ drawers and closets up stairs and down, which was 
continued until bed-time, without avail. At a late 
} hour they prepared to retire for the night. 
} “What’s that?” said the husband, as I fell to the 
2 floor, on the woman’s removing her dress, stooping 
Sand picking me up as he spoke. “The bill, as I 
} live}? 
$ The wife stood in utter amazement. 
, ‘And so it was in your bosom all the time!” 
; ‘““Weli, I declare! Now I recollect that when you 
}gave it to me, I tucked it in my bosom. I was too 
) busy at the time to put it away.” 
> “I’m very sorry that you accused poor Jane,” said 
> the husband. 
; “Soam I. But it can’t be helped now.” 
5 “T] really feel bad about it. Poor child! You ought 
} to be more careful.” 
} “I know I ought. But its too late to mend it now. 
3 It’ll be a lesson to me to take better care of money 
3 another time.” 
3 “IT hope it will. 
> “Yes. Why?” 
3 “If she’s up, you ought to let her know at once 
} that the money’s found. It will relieve her mind.” 
3 “I don’t know that anything need be said about it. 
; ’s conscious of innocence, and that’s enough.” 
; ‘“<T think you ought to tell her.” 
2 “It’ll be time enough to-morrow,” replied the wife. 
> To-morrow came, and the sad looking girl prepared 
3 the breakfast. But not a word was said to her about 
> my having been found. The fact was, the woman 
3 who had accused her was ashamed to let the girl 
> know the truth. After breakfast Jane put on her 
things and went out. She did not return that night, 


Has Jane gone to bed?” 
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nor was she back on the Monday morning when I , make her confess having stolen me, when I had been 
was taken away and changed at the grocer’s. What $ hurriedly laid in between two leaves of a large family 
further passed on the subject, of course I know not. § Bible and forgotten. I believe I reposed there for 
I was but little surprised at the occurrences of Satur- (three months before I was discovered by a young 
day night, for I had seen such things before. I have ‘lady who was trying her lover with the Bible anda 
been lost pretty much in the same way more than a { key. The person who placed me there, then recol- 
dozen times in my life. Once, in this city, a poor { lected all about it. 

colored girl was tortured most cruelly in order to ‘ 


TO A FOREST LAKE. 


BY GEORGE E. SENSENEY. 


Pracip lake, so calmy sleeping While the graceful mists up curling 
In the forest’s stilly nook, Through the shadows of the trees, 

Whilst adown the hill side leaping Seem like trophied flags unfurling 
Comes the murmur of the brook; To the wooing of the breeze. 

By thy marge I often linger, 
When the sun at eve has set 

In the West with rosy finger, 
And I leave thee with regret. 


And the gale that stirs the branches 
Of the oaks above thy sheet, 

On thy tranquil water launches 
Forth a tiny mimic fleet ; 

Oft the swan, with stainless pinion, Of the leaves so sadly falling 
Proudly floats upon thy breast, From their bowers overhead, 

As it were his just dominion, When the Autumn’s voice is calling, 
Free from fowler’s searching guest; And the bloom of Summer dead. 

And the lily, gentle flower, 
Sees its form reflected there, 

When the noon is in its power, 
And its silence fills the air. 


Placid lake, so calmly sleeping, 
Still in fancy by thy shore, 

I can see the white wave leaping 
To the dipping of the oar; 

All around thee lofty mountains And the robin’s lively measure 
Point their towers to the sky, In my ear is ringing yet; 

And the sunbeams tinge their fountains Fare thee well, thou forest treasure, 
With a bright and crimson dye, I have left thee with regret! 


THE DYING GIRL’S REQUEST. 


BY MRS. M. C. WHYTE. 


Sweet, gentle flowers! to me ye have been teachers, 
Whispering to my lone heart of that pure land 
Where God forever smiles upon his flock, 
And calls them his redeemed, his chosen band! 


Witt you lay me, mother, in the quiet nook, 
Where I was wont to muse in by-gone hours? 
Where oft I listened to the babbling stream 
Winding its way ’mid moss and fairy flowers. 
I know its waves will laugh, and still leap up 
To kiss the twinkling stars in the blue sky, 
But, mother, it will not disturb my sleep, 
E’en though beside its pebbly marge I lie. 


3 
Mother, I know thy heart will bleed afresh 
When the green turf is placed above my bed, 
Oft wilt thou tread the daisy bordered path 
That leads where they will Jay thy child—thy dead. 
Oft when a child, I used to steal away Mother, I would not have you weep above my tomb, 
To that lone spot, and on a mossy stone Ah, no! I would that you would smile and say, 
Would sit, and gaze upon the pearly sky, My child was early called from this cold world 
And listen to the pendant willow’s moan; To bask beneath the Father’s loving ray! 
Ah! *t was a comfort to my sad young heart 
To see the silver moon sail lonely by, 
As if like me she hid a sad, sad heart, 
Like me poured back the tear, the rising sigh. | 


Now, mother, place my head upon thy breast, 
I feel upon my brow the hand of death, 
And there, where oft in infancy I lay, 
I fain would breathe my breath—my latest breath 
Oh! do you hear them, mother? Angels call! 
They call me to my home—my home on high, 
Press, press me to thy heart! Farewell! farewell! 
I wait thee, mother, in the Sapphire sky! 


The Spring is here, her faintly tinted flowers 
Will miss the tears so often o’er them shed, 
Methinks they too will droop, and fade, and die, 

When planted, mother, on my lowly bed. 





IDA NORTON. 


BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 


“Be it as you wish, Ida.” 

The words were uttered in a cold, calm tone, and 
the speaker, Arthur Norton, turned hastily away to 
conceal the emotion that rested upon his countenance. 


; 


the language of adulation, her heart continually craved 
the same from him to whom she was united. And 
when by degrees it became less frequently accorded 
her, forgetting that Norton was no longer the lover 


His young and beautiful wife was seated upon a } but the husband, she began to imagine that he did not 


| 


sofa at a short distance from him. Her cheek was 
very pale, while her dark eyes flashed angrily upon 
her companion, and their expression betrayed that all 
the warmth of her nature had been called forth by the 
conversation which had just passed between them. 
In the height of her anger she had demanded a sepa- 
ration, and he—had assented to it! And the causes 
were these. 

The preceding night, Norton had accompanied his 
wife to a party given by a lady in the neighborhood. 
The rooms were both crowded and heated, and feel- 
ing oppressed with the warmth, he had left Ida talk- 
ing to a lady friend, and retired for a few moments 
to an open window. While seated here, concealed 
from view by the folds of the curtain, a party of gen- 
tleman stationed themselves near and began to con- 
verse. The subject of their remarks was a young 
married lady, who was present that evening, but 
whom they did notname. They spoke of her extreme 
beauty, her wealth, and her accomplishments, and 
then followed certain observations concerning her 
husband’s blindness to her intimacy with a man of 
known profligacy of character. And while they con- 
versed, one of the party pointed out the lady to a 
companion, and described the precise place where 
she sat. Not caring to become a listener any longer, 
Norton was about to move away when the names of 
the persons referred to met his ear. They were Mrs. 
Norton—even his own wife and Charles Clifford. 

A sickening sensation stole over Arthur Norton’s 
heart as this fearful discovery came upon him—for he 
felt that though Ida was not guilty, she was thought- 
lessly exposing herself to the sneers and insults of the 
world. Very often had he warned her against being 
upon intimate terms with Charles Clifford—but Ida 
had known Clifford from her childhood, and regarded 
him with a sister’s partiality, while she despised the 
world’s opinion too heartily, for its sake to treat with 
coldness one whom she had always looked upon as a 
brother. 

Ida had thought her husband much changed of late. 
Though they had been wedded scarcely a year, he no 
longer greeted her with that impassioned ardor which 
he had manifested during the days of courtship. She 
was the only child of a parent who idolized her, and 
whose fond affection for her showed itself in an almost 
lover-like devotion to her every wish—and being thus 
accustomed in her own home to hearing continually 
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love her with that warmth for which she pined. Too 
proud to tell him her thoughts, she became cold and 
reserved toward him, and thus Norton was led to 
think from her chilling demeanor, that she had never 
truly cared for him, and now regretted her error in 
choosing jhe first one on whom her youthful fancy had 
alighteg: fArthur Norton was passionately attached to 
his wife—but his feelings toward her did not often 
betray themselves in wordyand it was these that 
Ida missed. 

Charles Clifford, who has previously been alluded 
to, was the ward of Ida Norton’s father. He had 
been associated with her constantly from childhood, 
and had regarded her with a deeper feeling than she 
was at all aware of. When Ida was in her sixteenth 
year, Clifford had just attained his majority, and then 
following the counsels of his guardian, he left his 
native land for a tour through Europe. The image 
of the lovely Ida was constantly in his thoughts during 
his sojourn abroad—and it became the hope of his 
heart that on his return she would become his wile. 
After a protracted absence of four years, Clifford once 
more found himself in the city of his birth—but alas! 
Ida was now the betrothed of another, and he arrived 
but in time to witness the celebration of the marriage 
ceremony. Concealing the disappointment that rankled 
in his bosom, Clifford mingled gaily among the guests, 
and received with a smiling lip the frank and affee- 
tionate welcome of the bride—but his heart throbbed 
with a thousand bitter emotions as he gazed upon the 
happy countenance of Arthur Norton, and a wild wish 
tcok possession of his soul for power to rob the bride- 
groom of the treasure that had just been committed to 
his keeping. 

Regarding Clifford in the light she did, without 
thought of wrong Ida had often complained to him of 
her husband’s change of manner, and with the eager- 
ness of a selfish and revengeful nature, he gladly 
availed himself of this opportunity for sowing the 
seeds of discord between Norton and his wife, and 
while he artfully sympathized with her, managed to 
interweave insinuations concerning Arthur, in such 
a manner that the young and inexperienced Ida felt 
the sting, yet laid no blame on him who gave it. 
Charles Clifford was indeed a profligate. While he 
mixed with the society of Europe, he had beheld 
much to weaken his trust in woman—and when he 
daily listened to the repinings of Ida Norton he began 
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to imagine that she in reality loved him, and was but 
waiting for him to make advances that would induce 
her to leave her husband’s roof forever. 

There was also another cause that since her mar- 
riage had rendered Ida Norton’s home uncomfortable. 
Her husband’s mother had always been particularly 
averse to her daughter-in-law. The elder Mrs. Nor- 
ton possessed a stern, haughty, exacting spirit. She 
was from the first prejudiced against Ida—for it was 
not her wish that Arthur should marry. She was 
devotedly attached to her son, and feared that when 
he brought his new idol to his home he would learn 
to look upon his parent with less love than formerly. 
And when the marriage took place, and her son’s 
wife was constantly near her, the faults of that some- 
what spoiled, but warm-hearted being, were con- 
tinually frowned upon by the mother. To a gentle 
expostulation Ida would willingly have lent her atten- 
tion and profited—but her proud spirit refused to bend 
where it met with nothing but cold looks and harsher 
manners. And so between the two there was ever 
a reserve, and though Ida would not acknowledge it 
even to herself, the dignified mien of her husband’s 
mother not unfrequently sent a chill to her heart. 

Let us return now to the spot where we leit Nor- 
ton. For a long time he remained in his hiding-place, 
not daring to stir lest he should be discovered—but at 
length the party moved away, and then very cau- 
tiously he came forward, and glanced in the direction 
where his wife had been described as sitting. She 
was still there, and Clifford too was beside her. He 
was conversing to her in a low tone—her delicate 
hand rested confidingly in his, and those speaking 
eyes gazed earnestly into his face. 

Norton was too noble to wrong his wife by a thought 
of jealousy—he knew that she merely felt a sister’s 
affection for Clifford—yet he could not help confes- 
sing to himself that her situation was such as to attract 
the suspicions of those who knew not as he did, the 
purity of her soul. The thought that one so dear to 
him was even now the object of censure, stung his 
sensitive heart deeply. His resolve was immediately 
taken. He would bear her away that very instant— 
she should remain there no longer to be exposed to 
the ill-natured remarks of the world. With a pale 
cheek he now approached to her side, and whispered 
a request that she should accompany him home. Ida 
raised her eyes wonderingly to his face for a moment 
—then hastily rising she bade Clifford good evening, 
and taking her husband’s arm, they left the crowded 
assembly. During the ride homeward both were 
silent. Ida, with her usual pride, disdained asking 

» the reason for their abrupt departure, though she was 
waiting with impatience for her husband to explain 
it—while Norton did not do so because he wished to 
delay an explanation till the morrow, for he feared 
that if he told Ida all then, her impulsive nature would 
lead her to wrong conclusions, and perhaps cause her 
to say that which could never be forgotten. Once or 
twice before the carriage stopped at their residence, 
Norton hazarded a remark upon other topics, but Ida 
deeming that he had acted strangely and capriciously, 
persisted in maintaining a sullen silence. i: 

That night neither closed their eyes in “hier. ; 
a Vou. XIV.—5 
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Ida spent the hours in tears—Norton in meditation, 
and he determined that the next morning his wife 
should know the reason for his conduct the preceding 
night, and that he would then learn, if possible, the 
cause of her late coldness toward himself. Accord- 
ingly the next day, when the evening meal was over, 
and he found himself alone with Ida, he unfolded 
what had till then seemed so inexplicable to her. She 
heard him in silence, and when he had finished and 
once more besought her to avoid Charles Clifford for 
the future, a sudden suspicion flashed across her mind 
that Norton while giving her the world’s opinion, was 
also shadowing forth his own. The very thought that 
her husband did not trust in her, was maddening to a 
spirit like Ida Norton’s—and as Arthur ceased speak- 
ing, and looked eagerly into the face of his wife as if 
awaiting a reply, the blood came rushing in a crimson 
torrent to her brow, and in an excited tone she ex- 
claimed, “I cannot, and will not endure this longer! 
I must leave this house—I will go again to my father’s 
—to my own dear home where I was so happy til! 
you, Arthur Norton, came there tO destroy my peace 
forever. If you desire it I will never again counte- 
nance the one whom you have so basely calumniated 
—but I ask in return that you will consent to a sepa- 
ration between us.” 

Surprised, stunned and grief-struck, Norton had not 
at first power to answer her. But quickly recovering, 
and deeming her request merely a pretext to rid her- 
self of the presence of a husband whom she did not 
love, he resolved to hide his emotion, and calmly and 
coldly his sanction was given to the arrangement, 
though all the while his heart was breaking. 

That evening as Charles Clifford was preparing for 
a party, a note was handed him, which, on opening, 
he found to be from Ida Norton. Every circumstance 
of the affair above recorded, she now placed before 
him with her customary frankness, concluding by beg- 
ging him in accordance with the promise given to her 
husband, never to come near her if he valued her 
future happiness. A triumphant smile appeared upon 
Clifford’s countenance as he read—for he imagined 
that for him she had left Arthur Norton, and that the 
misunderstanding between the two was an artful in- 
vention on the part of Ida. So he very resolutely 
determined to abstain from visiting her for a short 
period, hoping that during his absence she would 
learn his value, and welcome him warmly, when, 
after a sufficient time had elapsed, they should again 
meet. 

Just six weeks after the events last recorded, Ida 
Norton was seated in one of the apartments of her 
father’s stately mansion, absorbed in a deep reverie. 
Her face wore an expression of settled melancholy— 
for not a single moment’s happiness had been hers 
since her separation from her husband. Too late she 
learned how well she loved him—but the belief that 
he was indifferent to her affection wounded her to the 
soul. She felt that she had been in fault in not sooner 
relinquishing the society of Clifford as he desired it— 
yet still she was convinced that the latter had been 
condemned unjustly, and this conviction was strength- 
ened by thesobedience of Charles to her desire—for 
not since that day had he sought her presence. 
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She was at length aroused from her musings by a , the library, where at this hour she knew she was most 
low knock at the door, and in another moment Clif- ? likely to find her husband. The door of the apartment 
ford entered and sprang to her side, while he seized 2 was partly open—and looking stealthily in Ida beheld 
her hand and covered it with passionate kisses. —not Arthur Norton—but his stern, proud mother! 

‘fda! my own, beautiful Ida!” he exclaimed, in a ¢ Her face was buried in her hands, while her frame 
tone of impassioned tenderness, ‘‘I could be parted } shook as if convulsed with some deep, heart-rending 
from you no longer. Oh, Ida, you little know the } grief. Shocked and alarmed at the sight, Ida stole 
love that dwells within my heart if you deem that I$ softly toward her, and forgetting for an instant her 
could obey your wish. And it was mot your wish, § own peculiar situation, she threw her arms around 
was it my Ida? Nay, your averted face tells me the § the drooping form and muttered, ‘“‘ mother!” 
sweet truth.” Hastily that proud lady raised her head—coldly she 

Her face was indeed averted, but it was only to § unclasped the snowy arms that encircled her, and 
hide the glow of shame that she felt—shame that she § shrank shudderingly from that embrace as though a 
had ever thought of as a brother, one so utterly base { serpent had just enfolded her in its loathsome coils, 
and unworthy. But as his last words fell upon her § while for an instant her lips moved and then closed 
ear, she again turned toward him—the bright flush { tightly together, as though she had the will but not the 
had faded from her cheek, and Clifford started at the { power to speak. 
sight of that colorless face. sa ‘**Mother—mother look not thus upon me,” pleaded 

“Charles Clifford!’ she said, and her sweet voice { the low, sweet tones of Ida, ‘I know that I have erred 
was strangely stern, “for your sake I have forsaken ¢ —but I repent, oh! so bitterly—and I have come home 
the noble husband whom I loved—forsaken him be- ¢ again to bind up the hearts I have heedlessly wounded. 
cause he did but point out to his thoughtless wife the { Mother, say that you forgive me—and henceforth I 
precipice on whose verge she was treading—forsaken ? will not swerve in the duty I owe to my husband.” 
him because he told me the truth, that you were what ‘Your husband!” and there was bitter scorn in the 


—and to the words of forgiveness you would fain hear 
from his lips, you will never listen.” 

‘* Mother,” she replied, in a tone of child-like con- 
fidence, “‘he must, he will forgive me. I will tell him 
all—how I once foolishly deemed him cold, though I 
am sure now he always loved me—and how very, 
very sorry I am that I have ever grieved him thus. 
And I will promise that if he will but forgive me this 
once I will never more wrong him—I will even be 
content to seclude myself from all the world, and live 
for him alone. And if that avails not—though I am 
certain it will,’ and a bright, sweet smile crossed 
her face, “I will kneel to him—Z whom they call so 
proud—JI who have never knelt to mortal being—I 
will kneel to him, and think you he will spurn me?” 

‘And yet, girl, believe me the word you desire will 
never pass his lips!””, How strange and mocking were 
those tones—and yet they caused not a fear, nor raised 
a doubt of evil in Ida Norton’s bosom. 

‘*Where is he?—lead me to him,” were the words 


yourself to be—a sinful and unprincipled man. Go, 
Charles, leave me, and revel in the thought that you 
have forever destroyed the happiness of a sister.’’ 
And as she ceased, overcome by her feelings, she 
wept. 

Clifford had once really and truly loved the being 
who sat before him, her beautiful head bowed with 
despair, and her slight form drooping beneath that 
burden of hopeless misery. All his better feelings 
were not quite lost to the voice of conscience, and he 
was at once touched and awed by her grief. Again 
approaching he would have taken her hand, but she 
moved shrinkingly away, while a visible shudder 
crept over her. 

*‘Tda,”’ he said, ‘Ida, forgive and listen tome. I 
have indeed regarded you with unworthy thoughts— 
but I deemed that you loved me—that for my sake 
you left your husband’s dwelling ——” 

‘Seek not to palliate your fault, Charles Clifford,” 
she interrupted—“I have never loved any but my 
husband. And even had I been the sinful being you $ that now fell from her lips—* you shall listen to my 
thought me,” she added, in a broken tone, ‘I had no § pleadings, mother, and if there be any love left in his 
mother to counsel and guide me, and it should have $ heart he will not turn away from me. And if he does 
been your task to warn me of the gulf I was ap- °1 can but die.” Her voice faltered—but the heart of 
proaching. And now, leave me. Go—I would be § her companion was hardened against her, and she 
alone.” bade Ida follow her, while she felt no remorse for the 

Her command was obeyed—and when the form of { cruel act she was about to commit, deeming it a meet 
her companion had disappeared, Ida again bowed her { punishment for the offences of her companion. 
head upon her hands and resigned herself wholly to} Silently they ascended the stairs, and suddenly Mrs. 
that overwhelming sense of misery. An hour passed, ? Norton paused at the door of what had once been 
and still she remained thus—but suddenly a brighter ¢ Ida’s sitting-room. And now how wildly throbbed 
expression irradiated her countenance, and hastily ¢ the young wife’s heart as she felt that she would soon 
rising she equipped herself for a walk, and with a ? gaze once more upon the face of her husband! Slowly 
hurried step left the apartment. the door was turned upon its hinges, and Ida entered 

A few minutes afterward she stood at the door of } the apartment that in other days had been her own. 
that mansion where the days of her wedded life had In a darkened corner of the room upon a low couch 
passed. It was opened by a strange servant, and } reclined a well known form—but he did not raise his 
without heeding the look of inquiry he cast upon her, } head nor move as she approached. Surely he ona 
Ida rushed quickly past him and bent her steps toward } Nearer and nearer she drew toward him, till at las 


I could not believe, yet what you have now : mother’s voice, ‘‘girl—JZ can neither pardon or forget 
, 
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SONNETS.—ANACREON’S GRAVE. 


she could look, down upon that beloved and familiar , left him alone to pine and die. How died he? Girl, 
countenance. And still he stirred not! Suddenly a { girl—behold your work!” 
fearful pain shot through Ida’s heart—for as she gazed 5; Wild, stinging, cruel as were her words, they were 
upon that ashy face, and marked those closed and } the outpourings of a mother’s grief beside the death- 
sunken eyes, the truth dawned upon her spirit, and { couch of her only child, and to the one who in life 
she felt that she was in the presence of the dead! had deserted him. Scarcely had her accents died 
With a strange calmness that fair young creature { away when a deeper pallor overspread the face of 
stood there—her eyes riveted upon the corpse of her { her young companion—step by step she sank to the 
husband. Once she bent over and pressed her lips { floor, while a dark stream of life-blood oozed slowly 
upon the pallid brow—and then turning to the stern {from her mouth, crimsoning the snowy garments of 
woman who stood unpityingly beside her, she asked } the dead, and deluging the carpet beneath her. One 
ina low, hollow tone—“ how died he?” thrilling cry—one half-smothered gasp—and all was 
“How died he?” repeated the mother, while the ) over! The innocent yet erring wife lay motionless 
deep flush of excitement mantled her cheek, ‘how } beside the noble and departed husband—and the meet- 
died he? His heart was broken. He cherished a ) ing denied on earth was doubtless accorded them in 
serpent and it stung him. The trusting dove brought } Heaven, 
a mate to its dwelling, but it took to itself wings and 


SONNETS. 


TO MARY. 
BY S. D. ANDERSON. 


Mary, to thee amid the passing years But restless ever as the Dove until 
Has faithful memory ever wandered back, It nestles in thy home, and hears again 
And conjured up along life’s weary track Those household words of innocence and peace, 
Each thought of thee, as sunshine ’mid the tears, That bid my heart’s tumultuous wanderings cease, 
And beautiful as Hope’s o’erarching brow appears. And falling gently as the Summer rain 
How has the verdure of our early dreams, Upon the hopes crushed in their blossoming, 
The moss-clad cot, the lily-margin’d streams, Wake them to life as rose-buds in the Spring. 
And every scene thy memory endears , : J P , 
Flash’d ever on the darkness of my way, With me life’s sun is verging to its noon— 
And taught me with a purer faith to look And one by one the shadows round my heart 
Into life’s lessons as from tree and brook; Will deepen as those morning rays depart; 
From songs of birds and blossoms of the May The summit gained upon my pathway soon 
We hear those teachings, which, if ponder’d right, As clouds that pass before the Summer em 
Makes all the world a Summer to our sight. Will come the shadow of Time’s ceaseless wing, 
And to the weary, home-sick heart will bring 
This is no lover’s rhyme, but memory still Rest—tideless rest—the choicest, only boon 
Is wandering backward long and long ago, When hopes and dreams alike are growing old, 
Listening to hear the streamlets merry flow, But still as one bright star o’er ocean’s foam 
And gathering wild flowers on the sunny hill, Amid the darkness guides the exile home; 
Or drinking in with wild and trembling thrill So ’mid the lapse of Time do I behold 
The thousand scenes of loveliness that rise One memory that from thee, through years afar, 
From rock and river, ocean and the skies; Shines on my pathway like that guiding star. 





ANACREON’S GRAVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Wnenre the rose is sweetly blooming, By the gods thus deck’d and circled? 
Where the vine and laurel spring, Stranger, *tis Anacreon’s tomb! 
Where the turtle-dove is calling, Spring and Summer, and the Autumn, 
Where the gay grasshoppers sing— Had the joyous spirit seen— 
Tell me, whose the grave surrounded And from stern and chilly Winter 
With such beauty, life and bloom. Hides he ‘neath this hillock green! Ww. F. Tf. 





HIDDEN 


CAUSES. 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“WRITING FOR PHE PRIZE.” 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 23. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘‘ But natheles, while I have time and space, 
Or that I forther in this tale pace 

Methinketh it accordant to reson 

To tellen you alle the condition 

Of eche of them so as it semed me, 

And which they weren; and of what degree.” 


flower bed, observing his face clouded by an unusual 
melancholy, she inquired the cause. 

*T cannot help thinking,” said he, “as I see every 
thing around me so expressive of peace and quiet hap- 
piness, of the proximity of that dread destroyer war. 
I was refleeting that in a few days these very grounds, 


Pro.ocvue Cant. TaLss. ( perhaps—now the abode of innocence, might become 


Durine the pause which now took place in military 
operations, Russell was a frequent visitor at Colonel 
Stuart’s, but he discovered that there was another suitor 
no less assiduous. Robert Haywood was a self-made 
man. Of very humble parentage, he wanted the re- 
finement and polish which gave such effect to the ac- 
complishments of his rival. His temperament was 
cold, and his manner unprepussessing, yet underneath 
were both energy of passion and intellectual power. 
Russell was at first disposed to regard him with dis- 
dain; he could not suppose that one of mind so culti- 
vated, and taste so exquisite as Josephine, could ever 
reciprocate the awkward affection of the backwoods- 
man. But he perceived with jealousy that sometimes 
when all his own wit could excite no more than polite 
attention from his mistress, a terse, deep-toned expres- 
sion of Haywood’s would awaken every feature into 
animation. 

In the ornamental grounds which surrounded Col. 
Stuart’s mansion, was a remarkable spring that gushed 
forth in a copious current froma mossy bank. Josephine 
while holding a levee around it one day, started a dis- 
cussion as to the best mode of adding to its beauty. 

It seems to me,” said Haywood, “that art could 
but injure, and I remember the complaint of an ancient 
poet when he saw the fount of the jirst Egeria (this 
was with a bow to the lady) lined with marble instead 
of its native sward.” 

_ ‘We have indeed the Egeria,’”’ observed Russell, 
‘*but where, colonel, shall we find the Numa?” 

‘‘ Methinksthe dullest,” answered Hay wood, “ might 
become a sage under the influences of such scenery, 
and such a tutoress.”’ 

“ Ahem,” thought Russell, ‘‘the rustic has read Ju- 
venal and Livy;” and from that moment he conceived 
a higher respect for the man. He then scanned him 
more impartially, and could not but perceive that he 
possessed handsome features and a noble form, whilst 
he himself, he was conscious, was at once moderate 
in stature, and homely in countenance. 

Some weeks subsequent, Russell on calling found 
Josephine alone. She walked out to show him some 
blossoms which had just bloomed on a rare exotic. 
As they passed down the shady walk which led to her 





$a seene of earnage and desolation. Is it not mournful 


that human beings ereated to administer to each other’s 
welfare, sbould use all their high energies for mutual 
destruction? And is it not still more sad when the 
contest is between men speaking the same language, 
sprung from the same fathers, and worshipping at the 
same altar?” 

Josephine shuddered at the pictures he presented, 
but replied —“ indeed it is not right, Major Montauban, 
that a soldier of his country should alarm the sensibi- 
lities of timid women. We cannot like you, shake 
off our despondeney by rushing into the bustle of the 
camp, why then take from us the calmness which is 
given by a confidence in the shelter of our defenders, 
and a belief that Heaven must bless resistance to 
tyranny? Pardon me, sir, if I add that it sometimes 
seems to me that you do not always manifest that 
high, unhesitating faith, in the results of this glorious 
struggle that others expect to behold in the confiden- 
tial friend of Washington. For if——” 

‘But have I ever blanched on the battle-field? Be- 
lieve me, Miss Stuart, there are holyday patriots—and 
most noisy ones too—whose ardor evaporates when 
put to the test. Deeply does it grieve me that be- 
cause I have an eye to see and a heart to feel the 
evils attending a side which I am resolute to defend, 
I should’ pass for a recreant in the sight of one upon 
whose opinion of all in the world I place the highest 
estimate.” 

‘“‘Forgive me, Major Montauban—forgive me, sit, 
I meant not a tithe of what you infer from my incon- 
siderate words—and even what I meant was unjust.” 

“T have engaged in enterprises,” continued the sol- 
dier, ‘in which I have to stand unsupported by advice 
or even sympathy—if I have lost your good opinion | 
am indeed wretched.” : 

“That good opinion, sir, even if I had the disposi- 
tion, I could not withhold from one distinguished by 
the esteem of Washington, and acknowledged by his 
gallant comrades to stand foremost in every soldierly 
virtue.” 

‘But, Josephine,” replied Russell, with ardor, “the 
confidence of Washington and the regard of my breth- 
ren in arms, are totally valueless compared with one 
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word from your lips. Can I—dare I expect to hear 
that word?” 

‘Major Montauban,” said Josephine, with embar- 
rassment, ‘I had hoped both for your sake and my 
own, that this explanation would never be necessary. 
My unqualified you pc and of this I trust 
you will take my previous frankness as an earnest— 
more it is out of my power to give.” 

‘‘ Decide not so hastily,” said Russell, gently taking 
her hand, “‘you have known me, seen me little—let 
me hope from delay. I can but offer now to share a 
soldier’s fortune, but I have taken a part in other 
scenes—I confess that as to what the world looks to, 
Ihave nothing; but yow, Josephine, should not despise 
a heart that can love like mine. For you—for you; 
for you, Miss Stuart, I could abandon cherished hopes, 
I could make a sacrifice——” 

“It would be needless, sir,” interrupted Josephine, 
kindly but firmly, ‘‘some things there are which time 
cannot alter. My friendship, my sincere and cordial 
friendship, is offered to your acceptance—do you con- 
temn it?” 

“Your friendship,” repeated Russell, sadly, but 
added after a pause, “‘yet it is worse than childish 
to reject one valuable jewel because I am debarred 
from another. I have this reflection at least to con- 
sole me—if indeed it does not add bitterness to sorrow 
—that no other’s Jove can be half so precious as the 
friendship of Josephine Stuart. But my heart is deso- 
late; I never loved before—I shall never love here- 
after.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Dark thoughts crowd on my soul; 

Like hosts that tumultuous storm a beleaguer’d castle wall, 
Or mad wild beasts that met o’er carcase of stricken deer, 
Rend each other limb from limb, in contest sharp, 
For mast’ry of the gasping prey.” Acumep’s SoLILoguy. 

Meanwuice the coil was gathering around Corn- 
wallis; Washington and Rochambeau and De Grasse 
tendered the blockade complete. Russell was tor- 
tured by anxiety. This vigorous siege was expected, 
and every measure leading to it came under his cog- 
nisance sooner than that of most in the American 
army: his plans were adjusted accordingly, but their 
success depended upon the co-operation of Sir Henry 
Clinton. That officer—whether from not having the 
same opportunity as Cornwallis for testing the im- 
portance of Russell’s advice, whether from obstinacy, 
or whether from imbecility—delayed to make the re- 
quisite concert by land, though holding forth the pro- 
mise to the commandant of York that speedy succors 
should be sent by sea. Russell reiterated his counsel 
to march upon Philadelphia and Baltimore. Whilst 
the answer was expected from New York, Lord Corn- 
wallis remained under cover of his lines, careful not 
to expose his soldiers when he foresaw that he should 
soon need the service of every man in his army. 

Russell still visited Col. Stuart’s—though of course 
at longer intervals. Hope had revived in his breast. 
Ithad indeed ceased to be a matter of doubt that Robert 
Haywood had gained the place in Josephine’s affec- 
ions which he had hoped to occupy; but his own 
manly and courteous bearing in circumstances in 
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which it was so easy to be tempted into petulance, 
seemed to have produced a favorable effect. If his 
successful rival should happened to be removed from 
the scene, (and where, whilst active hostilities lasted, 
was the impossibility of such an event) he doubted 
not that his claim would be preferred to every other’s. 
But things were tending to an issue, for it had become 
a matter of notoriety that the close of the campaign 
was to witness the marriage of Col. Haywood and 
Miss Stuart. Russell’s hours of solitude made amends 
in their turbulence for the calm which he forced upon 
his features in society. 

No news from Clinton! Cornwallis must escape 
as he may. An opportunity was offered to Russell 
when least expected. Such an arrangement took 
place among the American and French forces that 
upon a certain night if the army in Yorktown should 
cross. the river to Gloucester, it would be able not 
only to force its way with trifling loss, but to out- 
march pursuit. He understood that Haywood was to 
command a portion of the small body at Gloucester. 
Unconsciously Russell’s eye kindled at the thought. 
The struggle on that shore would be a hopeless one 
for the American detachment, but his rival was not 
the man to quail on that account, and his fall seemed 
inevitable. Josephine would be his own. 

Before sending advices to Cornwallis, however, it 
was necessary to confirm his information. He pro- 
ceeded, therefore, to those sources which could leave 
no doubt. All was as he supposed; the number over 
the river, the arrangement in front of Yorktown, the 
state of the bridges, all was right—except in one par- 
ticular. Haywood was zot to be sent to Gloucester. 
For hours Russell paced his tent. He had to write 
but one page to insure the safety of Cornwallis. The 
campaign indeed he had designed should close with 
something more signal than the escape of the forces 
engaged in it; but on the other hand it was to be re- 
flected that the capture of Cornwallis would in all 
probability confirm the Independence of America. 
Vain then would be all that;he had undergone, vain 
that for four years he had braved a felon’s death, vain 
all his lofty and fondly cherished hopes. But suppose 
the British to escape, what did he see?—the marriage 
of Josephine and Haywood. The thought gave him 
agony. 

The intelligent reader has seen in Russell a man 
proud of his loyalty and honor; he had declared even 
to the king his disdain of all the ordinary and paltry 
services of a spy. Whilst looking to the great end 
of his efforts and in order to its attainment, he had 
indeed been little scrupulous in sacrificing the lives, 
whether of Americans or British, but he did not peril 
his own as frequently and deliberately. During the 
long period of his service in the Continental Army, it 
is by no means to be supposed that he had not occa- 
sionally conceived dislike of particular individuals, 
but though their fate must have been in his hand, he 
had never so far lowered himself as to strike an 
enemy in the dark, or to permit the gratification of 
personal feelings to interfere with the performance 
of what he deemed a public duty. The struggle was 
terrible before he could now persuade himself to 
swerve from the maxims which had hitherto governed 
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him. But to see Josephine the bride of another he 
could not endure. The only alternative at first loom- 
ing up dimly in the distance, then beheld with averted 
eyes and influencing his conduct unconsciously, by 
degrees grew into fearful distinctness. Finally when 
the mental war was over and the decision made, (this 
man’s decisions never changed) he felt a pleasure— 
gloomy assuredly—but yet a pleasure, analogous to 
that of the mathematician when he has clearly marked 
ont in his mind the solution of some problem that has 
long stretched his faculties to their utmost tension 
Russell saw the solution of his problem; Robert Hay- 
wood must die, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Jl read yon matter deep and dangerous.” 
— SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir was late in the afternoon of the sixteenth of Octo- 
ber. Russell was seated in his tent, before a small 
table, upon which lay a few papers. A very serious 
communication had been received from Cornwallis; 
in it was stated that final and ccnclusive despatches 
from New York had arrived. Clinton’s naval arma- 
ment (the plan of land demonstrations being defini- 
tively abandoned) was to have sailed the twelfth of 
October. Russell intimately acquainted with the con- 
dition of both the defensive and attacking forces, was 
satisfied that the succor, even if strong enough to be 
effective, could not arrive in season. The time had 
come when he felt that he must dare a greater hazard 
than he had ever done before. The fate of the royal 
cause rested upon him. Two noble fleets, two gal- 
lant armies, and all the apparatus of war supplied at 
So great an expenditure, could now be of no avail. 
The termination of a five years’ contest, and all the 
vast interests at stake, hung on the skill of a single 
man, a comparative youth, whose sixth lustrum was 
not yet complete; an obscure continental major, un- 
sustained by rank, wealth, or friends. But his spirit 
rose with the crisis. Never a soldier in all the exhi- 
lirating circumstances of a charge rushed upon a bat- 
tery or broke a serried ranks of bayonets, possessed by 
a more enthusiastic courage than that which buoyed 
up Henry Russell in his solitary labor. Never a chess- 
player by a winter’s fireside weighed his moves with 
more acuteness and deliberation than this man dis- 
played in adjusting measures by which his life was 
the lightest thing put in peril. Never an artisan prac- 
tised in the most delicate works, guided his hand with 
more steadiness of nerve than did he in tracing the 
lines so regularly and neatly on that fair page. Not 
an erasure or interlineation was there in the whole. 
The note was finished and the signature attached. It 
was for Miss Stuart, and ostensively respected a slight 
commission which he had undertaken to perform for 
her, but he made it a vehicle for some tender, but 
nicely guarded expressions, which he thought she 
would know how to interpret and to value. But 
before folding or directing this paper he turned him- 
self to his more momentous task. 

He had devised a plan for the escape of the British 
army that night. [ts main features were two; first, that 
the body of the forces should be quietly transported 
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to Gloucester; second, that in order to prevent the 
Americans from suspecting what was taking place, a 
vigorous effort should meanwhile be made to inter. 
cept and destroy a detachment of Virginian troops, 
eommanded by Col. Haywood. He commenced to 
draw up a letter for Cornwallis, and had given a de- 
tail of the movements necessary to effect the latter 
object, but before adding anything in regard to cros. 
sing the river, he paused to reflect. ‘“‘No,”’ he thought, 
‘too much depends upon exact and skilful execution 
—Cornwallis may object—time is precious, I must 
see him myself. I must cast everything upon the 
venture now, and I will go to Yorktown.” 

In this case as ever with him, action followed close 
upon resolve, and hastily burning one of the two sheets 
lying before him, he sealed up the other and directed 
it to Miss Stuart. 

Somewhat after twilight that evening, Josephine re- 
ceived a letter from the hands of her old servant. Her 
first emotion on reading it was unmixed surprise, her 
next something like indignation. An impudent and 
unseasonable hoax, she thought, had been attempted 
by some one. But as her eye glanced a little further 
down the page, she observed the name of Haywood. 
Instantly her attention was fixed. She then read the 
whole over a second time, and a glimmering sense of 
its meaning struck her. Her lover, it seemed, was 
to be betrayed. Surely some mistake had been com- 
mitted, for the paper contained no address upon the 
inside, and no signature. She called her servant. 

“Who gave you this letter, Milo?” 

‘Major Montauban’s man, Miss Josephine.” 

Russell had indeed sent to her the letter he had com- 
menced to write to Cornwallis. Her mind wavered 
from one suspicion to another. Was it possible that 
Montauban was a traitor?—but at any rate unless that 
paper was sent with the design to deceive her, Hay- 
wood was incurring an imminent peril. How could 
¢she save him? There was no male white person in 
the house; her brother being with Gen. Greene in the 
South; and her father commanding a post in New 
York. She had no mother to turn to for advice; all her 
reliance must be on her own quick wit and fortitude. 
Should she send the letter to Gen. Washington?— 
before anything could be done from head-quarters 
Haywood’s fate would be decided. But a strong: 
spirited woman is not easily daunted when her affee- 
tions are so deeply engaged. The paper in her hand 
informed her minutely what was to be Haywood’s 
march that night to the place of ambuscade. She con- 
sidered the route well; he must pass through Dymond’s 
old field, where two naked chimneys were standing, 
the relics of a former habitation. She knew the spot, 
and was aware also of a bridle path which led to it 
without passing through any of the appointed stations 
of the American regiments. It was now half past 
eight, and as the sky was overcast the night was very 
dark, but an hour would take her there, and what was 
an hour’s ride? 

She called Milo, and ordered him instantly to saddle 
two horses, one for himself and one for her. 

The scarcely perceptible road passed for the whole 
distance either through woods or pines, and as she 








gallopped fearlessly along it her riding-hat received 
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many a rude brush from the overhanging branches. 
Far off to the left she heard signal guns in the French 
encampment, but suddenly there was a startling crash 
on her right. Her horse shied, and she somewhat 
partook of his apprehension. It was nothing, how- 
ever, but a rising wind rattling the tree-tops. At 
length there was an opening in the palpable darkness 
before her. Yes, there was Dymond’s common. As 
she reined up her pony on its edges, the last file of a 
considerable party were just leaving it. Milo by her 
direction addressed the outside man. There was a 
hasty challenge, and an inquiry made as to his busi- 
ness. 

‘Want to see Col. Haywood, sir, werry bad.” 

‘The colonel’s with a small party about a hundred 
yards in the rear. But who do you belong to, old 
boy i to) 

““Marser Jack Stuart, sar.” 

“Oh, Col. John Stuart, all’s right; pass on and 
you’ll meet Col. Haywood.” 

Milo now rejoined his adventurous mistress, and 
in company with her followed the soldier’s direction. 

‘“Why, Josephine! what in the world——” 

There was a hut close at hand occupied by an old 
black couple. ‘Come in here,” said she, “to the 
light, 1 have something to show you. This letter 
came to me this evening; it is from Major Montau- 
ban, but he has evidently made a mistake in the 
direction, for this must have been designed for British 
reading.” 

As he perused the paper, the soldier’s brow con- 
tracted with thought. 

“This is indeed perplexing,” said he, after finishing 
it, “I have received orders from the highest quarters 
for the movements I am making, though [ cannot con- 
ceive their object. But there is certainly treachery 
somewhere. 1 cannot now withdraw, but I am fore- 
warned. Your courage and devotion, dearest Joseph- 
ine, have saved five hundred men. But I must see 
you in security.” 

“No, no, Robert, I have Milo with me here, and 
can get home again without the slightest difficulty or 
danger. You must attend to your duties—and oh, be 
careful of yourself—for my sake.” 

In an instant she was gone. 

Haywood gallopped forward, and overtaking the 
head of his column commanded a halt. He called 
one of his men aside— 

“Brooks, I know you to be a skilful partisan— 
creep over to yonder bushy knoll; return and tell me 
what you see. Look out, there’s a wolf lurking 
somewhere.” 

After twenty minutes the man reported that there 
was a large party concealed there—I counted the 
muzzles of three cannon too, sir.’ 

‘You may go to the ranks now—mind! be silent.” 

The scout touched his cap and withdrew. 

“Tt tallies exactly,” thought Haywood, “and the 
other points are doubtless occupied. I am indeed 
entrapped. If we retreat we must be cut to pieces 
in that defile. I see but one way of escape—it shall 
be tried.” 

There was a very strong redoubt occupied by the 
British, which had proved a troublesome obstacle to 





the completion of the American lines of circumvalla- 
tion. Haywood, beset on all sides by an enemy over- 
whelming both from numbers and position, whilst a 
gathering storm rendered the darkness impenetrable 
to the keenest eye, promptly resolved toc push for- 
ward, and if possible to get in the rear of the forti- 
fication without giving alarm. If in the surprise 
which would naturally seize the enemy he could 
storm the works and turn his cannon upon himself, 
he doubted not to be able to hold the position till 
morning. We leave him for the present engaged in 
this masterly, though extremely hazardous manceuvre. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A daring pilot in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger when the waves run high.” 
_- DRYDEN. 


AxzouT sunset the same memorable sixteenth of 
October, Russell, plainly clad in citizen’s clothes, 
rode into the town of York, and declared himself the 
bearer of private communications for the general. 
Cornwallis received him alone in his chamber. Rus- 
sell briefly proved his identity by several incontes- 
tible tokens. Cornwallis surprised, eyed him keenly 
a while, as he said— 

“You are then in reality the unknown agent with 
whom I have had so much intercourse throughout the 
war by Zetter.” 

“T am.” 

‘You must think affairs desperate indeed, when 
you at last submit to make your communications ia 
person.” 

“T leave your lordship to judge whether there is 
need of ample and explicit advices.” 

“Well, then,” said Cornwallis, with some acerbity 
of tone, “you come, I presume, to unfold a scheme 
by which that sloriows victory may be effected.” 

“Your lordship, I think,” replied Russell, unmoved, 
“can bear testimony that it is not from any failure on 
my part that the campaign has taken such an unfa- 
vorable course. As I forbear to criminate your lord- 
ship, I surely may expect equal justice in return.” 

‘“T will frankly admit,’ answered the general, ‘that 
blame does not attach to yow. I will say further that 
all that has occurred between us impresses me with 
full confidence in your fidelity and skill; but I take 
for granted that you do not come to mingle condole- 
ments. What have you to propose?” 

“Tn truth, sir,” said Russell, ‘I do zot come to 
condole. The tweifth of this month was the day ap- 
pointed for the sailing of the fleet from New York, 
was it not?” 

“Tt was.” 

“If the time of departure should have been post- 
poned, would it be the first instance of Sir Henry 
Clinton’s promises failing in regard to this expedi- 
tion?” 

“The delays have been almost as numerous as 
aggravating.” 

‘If it did sail that day, have you any assurance that 
its strength will be sufficient for its proposed work?” 

‘“‘T have no more certainty on this score than on the 
other.” 
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«‘When the batteries of the enemy are opened in 
full fire, how long will your fortifications be able to 
hold out?” 

‘Not many days.” 

“I can supply your lordship with a better answer— 
not many hours.” 

“Well!” said Cornwallis, drawing a long breath, 
“admit the case desperate, what have you to pro- 
wose?”? 

“‘The transportation of the troops across the river 
4)night; in the morning a Northward march.” 

‘It is impossible.” 

‘But boats are in readiness to my knowledge,” 
aaid Russell. 

“T know that, sir! I am not so ignorant of my 
duty as to omit providing means to meet every con- 
tingency. But upon this point my mind is deter- 
mined. I cannot go.” 

«May I inquire your lordship’s reason?” 

‘More than one influence me. In the first place, I 
can see no possibility of successful flight, even if the 
incipient steps should be fortunate. Secondly, I must 
inform you that I am tired of taking responsibilities 
when no power is afforded me to bring them to a 
prosperous issue. I am under the orders of Sir Henry 
Clinton, the commander-in-chief. He has promised 
succors, and ordered me to await them. As a subor- 
dinate who knows his place, I obey.” 

‘«But your lordship will not surely permit his ma- 
jesty’s interests to suffer, because Sir Henry fails in 
his duty?” 

‘‘ Mr. Incognito,” answered Cornwallis, with con- 
siderable vehemence, ‘you must be aware, sir, that 
during the course of this campaign, I have been ham- 
pered as never general was before. On the one hand, 
lest too much liberty should overmaster my discretion, 
I have had the particular instructions of Sir Henry to 
restrain me within bounds; on the other, I have been 
blessed with an agent who not only communicates 
intelligence, but saves me the trouble of directing 
my military operations. Sir, for once, I shall leave 
the agent and the commander to arrange the matter 
together. I have made known to you the orders of 
Sir Henry, if you have any expostulations to return, 
I promise myself the honor and the pleasure of irans- 
mitting your despatches by the earliest opportunity.” 

‘“‘ My lord,” replied Russell, with the self-possession 
that never deserted him throughout this eventful in- 
terview, “no one is better acquainted with the diffi- 
culties under which your lordship has labored than I. 
Allow me to add that no one does more entire justice 
to your lordship’s ability. If any man has a right to 
complain of the commander at New York, have not 
I? In one compaign I see the wreck of years of 
toil and self-sacrifice. We both, if [ may presume 
to couple my name with your lordship’s, have our 
wrongs, but I entreat your lordship seriously to con- 
sider whether you can, from personal considerations, 
permit the destruction of a gallant army, and the irre- 
trievable ruin of his majesty’s affairs?” 

“But, sir, you do not put the question fairly—the 
option is not mine. Ihave orders. You advise, but 
the responsilility must fall upon me.” 

‘Pardon me, Gen. Cornwallis, I have responsibili- 
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ties—further, I am willing to assume that of this ex- 
pedition. I confess that it gives me surprise to see 
one who has on every other occasion shown himself 
at once ambitious and worthy of distinetion, should 
now consent so readily to surrender his sword to a 
rebel general. 1 pray your lordship—finally—to ima- 
gine his majesty conscious of these deliberations.” 

Cornwallis made a very long pause. Russell had 
artfully touched two chords which affected him sen- 
sibly. 

“Sir,” replied the general, at length, “I know not 
who you are, but I do know that you enjoy the con- 
fidence of the king. If I err from yielding on the 
present occasion, it is an error which I am led into 
by my superiors. I consent to allow you to direct 
the movements of the night.” 

‘Firstly, then,”’ said Russell, ‘I would advise some 
small operations on the Southwest to cut off a detach- 
ment of Virginian troops, who by my instrumentality 
have already received orders which must lead them 
into the snare.” 

‘Give the detail of your wishes and they shall be 
executed: you shall be authorized to direct in person 
the more important business of the transportation.” 

Russell stood upon the gravelly shoere. Before him 
rolled the broad and deep river; behind where the 
troops barely perceptible in the darkness, but issuing 
forth with silence and precision; at his side was an 
old boatman engaged in scanning the Heavens. 

‘What think you of the evening, my good fellow?” 

‘Truly, sir,” replied the boatman, “I think there’! 
be rough times on the river before morning.” 

‘“Not enough so to be dangerous, I suppose.” 

“T must say, sir, that I can’t but think there awi// be 
danger.” 

‘‘Pshaw! old man, you should see the ocean in a 
rage, and you would learn to despise the petty ruffling 
of these inland waters.” 

“Twelve times, sir,’ answered the sailor, “have I 
crossed the Atlantic, and four times I’ve doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope—I have seen many a storm, but 
none, considerin’ the difference of craft, so fearsome 
as once in a while on these rivers. Its to be a squally 
night, sir.” 

Russell looked up at the sky, listened to the sighing 
of the wind over the watery expanse at his feet, and 
for a moment abandoned himself to thought. But 
we doubt not that he was far happier in that hour of 
literal gloom than when, a ministerial favorite, he 
dallied at ease about the court. So much pleasure 
can the consciousness of power confer. Just then 
the booming of artillery was heard from the South. 
Each report as it reverberated in his ear seemed a 
messenger to announce the fall of his rival. And it was 
with a stern, proud smile that he stepped toward the 
boat muttering, ‘‘ Cesar trusted to fortune, so shall I.” 

“Sir?” said the boatman. 

“ Push out!” 

One trip was safely made, and the flotilla had started 
back for another living freight, when a furious gale 
sprung up. The boats were driven a mile down the 
river, and one never came to land. 

A boatman drenched from head to foot, presented 
himself at the head-quarters of Cornwallis— 
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“Where is the engineer to whom I committed the 
charge’of the transportation?” asked the general. 

“As we were driven down the current, my boat 
was knocked to pieces against the Grey Sister. The 
strange engineer was standing when she struck. I 
saw him pitch headforemost against the rock and then 
sink—he never rose, sir.” 


CHAPTER X. 


* Now our sands are almost run, 


Move a little and then, done.” Gower. 


Axout daybreak on the morning of the seventeenth, 
Col. Haywood appeared before Washington. 
After succinctly recounting such of the events of 


Would I could doubt it, sir.” 
$ «These are truly singular circumstances,” an- 
swered the general, “just before you arrived I re- 
ceived intelligence that the British army attempted 
last night to cross the river. It was all doubtless one 
concerted plan. I need scarcely inform you that for 
‘ the present at least a strict silence must be observed 
; both as to the forged order and to this treasonable 
¢ letter—Major Montauban left the camp yesterday on 
( leave of absence for a week. You have extricated 
¢ yourself, Col. Haywood, from the artful snare into 
{ which you were thrown, with all the intrepidity and 
¢ skill which I would have expected you to display. 
Had you sunk in so difficult an emergency, my con- 
fidence would have been no less that you had done all 


the evening in which he had a share, as the reader { that man could do. I am rejoiced, however, at your 
is already acquainted with, he continued—‘in this ¢ brilliant exploit—if on no other account—because it 
situation the unusual darkness serving for my tempo- { will secure that promotion which your talents de- 
rary concealment as well as the enemy’s, with retreat ¢ serve.” 

almost impossible, and threatened with an attack? Haywood bowed deeply, and well he might, for the 
against which resistance must be hopeless, I struck ? praise of Washington—and such praise—was a thing 
for the South West British redoubt. Without great ; to be proud of. 

loss I succeeded in my effort; and that work is now The close of the campaign had hardly taken place, 
held by the regiment under my command. I trust the } when upon the arrival home of Col. Stuart, the mar- 
circumstance may serve to excuse my assumption of } riage of Josephine and Haywood was celebrated with 
responsibility. Here is the adjutant general’s order { even more gayety and festive hospitality than usually 


under which I made my movements in the early part 
of the evening.” 

Washington examined the paper, and said gravely, 
“it is not his writing, sir. It is a forgery, though a 
clever one.” 

“ And this, your excellency, is the document which 
reached me so opportunely.” 

Washington read it—‘‘and you think this the writing 
of Major Montauban?” 


characterized the good old Virginian custom. 
The capture of Cornwallis is to this day spoken of 
as causing the speedy termination of the War of In- 
$ dependence, and few are aware of an event which 
at least equally contributed to this happy result—the 
extinction in the waters of the York of the fiery and 
indomitable spirit that had till then been the source of 
life and vigor to the royal arms. 
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Tue blue skies of Misscuri 
Were bending o’er the wood 

That flung its shadowed tracery down 
On the snowy solitude. 


The snow-wreath of December 
Crept o’er the cabin sill, 

And the watch-dog and the hunter 
Were silent on the hill; 

Earth seemed dressed up for holiday, 
It was so white and still. 


The frosty rime was glittering, 
And diamonds on each bough 
Shone in the wan, young Winter sun 
Like gems on a human brow. 


They sparkled along the wavy line 
Where little feet must pass— 

Those little brown feet in moccasins 
That tracked the crinkling moss. 


They quietly passed the hunter’s lodge, 
And down by the sheltered cot, 

And on through the fields, where the teacher lived 
To lighten their heathen lot. 
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Their church was rude in its barky walls, 
And low in its rough-hewn eaves, 

But the floor was wide for the multitude 
All brown like the Autumn leaves. 


Like an Autumn leaf, with no resting-place, 
Careering about the wild, 

‘Was many a one of that tawny race 
The forest’s sorrowing child. 


The teacher rose, with burning heart, 
To point the way to Heaven, 

And told how ’t was in lové to them 
That God His Son had given. 


Then rose a chief, whose hoary hair 
His dark fur robes shone o’er, 

And cried, in strong and startling tones, 
‘Repeat those words once more!” 


The teacher told the words again 
That did that Indian move, 

Who, weeping wild, like a little child, 
Said, “ your dear Lord I love!” 

And the stern old chief from that Christmas day 
Was mild as the turtle dove. 








THE MAN OF PROSE AND MAN OF VERSE; 


OR, THE MISFORTUNES 


OF BENJAMIN BANGS. 


BY JACOB JONES. 


money, there is none in procuring advice. It is not 

only bestowed in liberal quantities, at all times, and } 
under all circumstances, but it is frequently forced } 
upon you, notwithstanding any diffidence you = 


Ir there is great difficulty in this world to et 


evince in receiving it. When I was a mere child— 
scarce emancipated from bibs and buckles—I remem- 
ber hearing ‘“‘a friend of the family” ask my father 
what he intended doing with “‘that boy”’—at the same 
time pointing kis long, bony fingers to me. Firmly 
believing that I had committed some forgotten sin, 
and was about to reap its fruits at the hands of my 
affectionate parent, I could do no less than put my 
finger in my mouth, and, in order to anticipate coming 
events, indulge in a loud, long, spasmodic bawl. But 
I was mistaken; and before I was led out of the room 
I heard the “friend” say, in answer to an objection 
from my mother—“don’t think of it for a moment, 
sir. Setting young men up in business is just like 
setting up ten pins—they are sure to be knocked 
down, sir. Take my advice, sir. Give him a first 
rate education, and then let him shift for himself. 
Stuf him with Greek—soak him with Latin—edge 
in philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, the use of the 
globes, and all these sort of things, wherever you can 
find or make room. That’s ali Benjamin wants to get 
along with in this world. For you know, Mr. Bangs, 
that a good education is a fortune in itself.” 
Our destiny is often shaped by the merest trifle. 
This little conversation settled my fate. I received 
the best education that the best schools and the best 
teachers could give. But what does it all amount to? 
I can think Greek—speak Latin—talk French—walk 
Spanish—and gesticulate in German. I can write an» 


epic poem, a five act tragedy, or a course of scientific 
lectures, in a single evening; and can furnish a lead- 
ing article for the newspapers, on any imaginable or 
unimaginable subject, at a long notice, short notice, 
or no notice atall. But, as I said before, what does 
it all amount to? Here am I, Benjamin Bangs, after 
twenty years’ buffetings with this heartless world, out 
at elbows and out of doors—a seedy, shrunken, ball- 
headed, long legged, spectacled specimen of genius 
in rags—a walking lexicon encased in a coat that 
once, alas! was black. The only thing I ever suc- 
ceeded in was in contracting debts. A fact—’pon 
my credit! It is true that I have embarked in specu- 
lations that promised great personal advantage—have 
published my own effusions on my own account— 
have become the inmate of divers boarding houses— 
and have figured on the books of tailors and hatters, 
reckless of the consequences of pay day. These 
speculations, however, were not always unfortunate 
—for I sometimes cleared myself! 

Folks talk of learning being better than riches. This 
may be so. But give me a modern built, modern fur- 
nished house—choice food in the larder, the best of 
servants in the garret, and blooded horses in the 
stable. Give me, while in the giving mood, a re- 
spectable amount of dividend paying stocks—a fair 
share of bonds and mortgages—a reasonable allow- 
ance of ground rents—and a comfortable credit at 
some specie liquidating bank—and I would willingly 
be as ignorant as a Hottentot—half man, half anima!, 
and wholly vegetable. Eating, drinking, sleeping— 
growing to aldermanic rotundity—and with aspira- 
tions bounded by soups, salads, and suppers. 

If my father had endeavored to make an impres- 
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sion, either on my mind or body, every time he caught 
me with book or paper in hand; if, instead of sending 
me to college, he had mounted me on a high stool 
in some counting-house, or had apprenticed me to 
a tailor, tinker or trader, I might now have been a 
loving husband, a doating father, and—and—(dream 
often indulged in!)—a tax payer! Instead of no 
means and extensive prospects, consuming the mid- 
night oil (when I can get it!) with a full head and 
empty stomach, I might have had a house and a 
home; a rosy, comely wife, and at least six blooming 
sons and daughters! 

There’s Higgins, of the firm of Higgins, Hoopes & 
Co., the wealthiest dry goods merchants in the city. 
Tom and I were schoolmates together—sat on the 
same bench—eat off the same apple—and received 
our daily flaggelations from the same birch. He was 
the biggest booby in the whole school, and believes 
to this day that the President of the United States is 
elected by the councils of Philadelphia. Just see 
how he has got along. Whilst I have been making 
verses, he has been making money; whilst I have 
been cudgeling my brain for ideas he has been adding 
house to house, and lot to lot, and bank stock to bank 
stock. He is now a President of an Insurance Com- 
pany—a Director in a Bank—and his word is said 
to be as good as his bond, and his bond will always 
command a premium even when the money market 
is quoted as “‘tight’”’ and “tottering.” And yet he is 
the same Tom Higgins that I wrote school composi- 
tions for thirty years ago; the same Tom Higgins 
who persisted in spelling bread without the a; the 
same Tom Higgins that was “kept in” day after day 
to sniffle over lessons that he would not for he could 
not learn. 

In our younger days, before I had run to seed, and 
Tom had sprouted into a capitalist, we frequently met 
in society. Papas and mammas seem to know intui- 
tively what sort of stuff it requires for a successful 
man of business; but as my leaven was not of a rising 
kind, 1 never received much encouragement. Tom, 
on the other hand, was a vast favorite with them, 
although no apparent propitiatory efforts were taken 
on his part. His steady, plodding looks.and ways, 
and cold, business twinkle of his eyes, spoke volumes 
—of bank notes—in his favor, which enabled him not 
only to knock at the doors of their hearts, but to walk 
in and hang up his hat there. 

Ah! why do I talk of my younger days? It was 
then I knew Laura Wyndham. Knewher? Tame 
word! Doated upon her—loved her—the one all 
engrossing object of my idolatrous devotion! We 
are all lunatics, and therefore all blind, when we 
think, let alone speak, of our “first love,” with all 
its soul-moving, heart-melting reminiscences. But 
Laura was the incarnation—the very embodiment— 
of all that was lovely and loveable. Tall—yet not 
too tall—hair, black as the raven’s wing—eyes, large, 
dark, lustrous ones, darting hghtning or love—form, 
that looked as if it had leaped from the mould of the 
brightest goddess that ever set Greeks and Trojans at 
loggerheads. 

How often have I stood by the pump, in front of 
her father’s house, the dreariest winter evenings, 
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gazing at the room ‘she occupied, covered with the 
falling flakes of snow, and unconscious of the cold 
and cutting wind that howled and swept through the 
streets, I knew her room; and I would gaze and 
gaze until my eyes fairly started from their sockets 
to accomplish what no one has yet succeeded in— 
that of seeing through wooden shutters. Romeo de- 
sired to be transformed into a glove. Although it 
may be there is “‘ nothing like leather,” I would have 
gladly compromised for a window shutter. 

I loved, and thought I was beloved. It is true 
she had never made a confession; but there are, ata 
moderate calculation, a thousand different ways of 
ascertaining the temperature of a woman’s heart 
without falling on your knees and popping the ques- 
tion plainly, plumply and unmistakeably. My esteem 
she sought to win; my society afforded her a pleasure 
she could not conceal; and my opinions moulded her 
tastes and often influenced her pursuits. 

Things remained thus for a twelvemonth. I lived 
only in her presence. Fool that Iwas! Instead of 
worshipping at the shrine, and a welcome worshipper 
at that, | must go and consult the charming divinity— 
make a tender of my heart and hand! 

The avowal was heard unmoved. She trembled a 
little at first; but it was not the tremble of anger 
surprise, or love. She held her head down for a 
moment, and the darkest and glossiest of curls—(she 
always wore front curls)—shaded her lovely counte- 
nance. Looking up again, with a cold, calm smile, 
she observed— 

“To say, Mr. Bangs, that F am insensible to your 
merits, would be to practice a deception that I believe 
myself superior to. But have you thought well of this 
matter?” 

‘**T have thought of nothing else, Laura.” 

“T will be frank with you, Mr. Bangs. I have 
been accustomed to what is termed the luxuries of 
refined life, and am, therefore, not insensible of the 
merits of well furnished apartments—a good table— 
an easy carriage—to say nothing of a carte blanche 
upon such trades people as fancy or caprice may 
direct me to. What some call luxuries, have now 
become to me the necessaries of life.”’ 

“Well, Laura.” 

“Well, Mr. Bangs, if I should marry any one, [ 
would make a sufficient sacrifice in leaving such a 
home as I have, without being compelled to feel the 
loss of what would affect my personal happiness and 
social position. Don’t think me impertinent, Mr. 
Bangs, but if I should consent to become your wife, 
what means have you to support me in the same style 
in which you now find me living ?—for I know you 
have too much spirit to think of living upon the be- 
grudged charity of a father-in-law.” 

Here was a perfect extinguisher of all my dearly 
cherished hopes. If Laura had consented to be- 
come mine on the condition that I would loan her 
twenty doliars, she would have still been beyond my 
reach. 

I stammered forth something about congenial souls 
—gold—dross—and a cottage. Laura shook her head. 

‘**T thought over all this before I saw you this even- 
ing, Mr. Bangs; and am glad that your explanations 
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have left no room for regret. The fruits of poverty 
and poetry are certainly none of the sweetest.” 

‘But hear me, Laura, before you decide. It is 
true that I am poor now; but who knows what is in 
store for me? [am now writing for a political news- 
paper. My articles are read—my services prized— 
and as soon as the election is over, I am certain of 
getting an office.” 

“A printing office, probably, Mr. Bangs. No, no. 
My mind is made up. Mr. Higgins called this morn- 
ing——” 

** And he proposed to you?” 

“ He did.” 

** You accepted him ?” 

“1 did.” 





“Tom Higgins! To be cut out by the greatest 
boob—oh! ah! Well, I never——” 

“‘Can be my husband, you mean to say. That’s 
very true, Mr. Bangs; but I hope that will not pre- 
vent you from being one of Mr. and Mrs. Higgins’ 
most welcome guests.” 

They were married the following week; but as 
Tom never joined in the invitation, extended to me 
by his wife, I have yet to make the first call. 

The last time I saw Laura, she was sitting in a stall 
of some fancy fair. Her avoirdupois could not have 
been less than one hundred and eighty—but this only 
filled my heart the more with unavailing regrets; the 


§ more painful because unavailing. 
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Ix a sad hour we parted— 
And Time has had no art 
To bury yet the deep regret 
Then left upon my heart; 
A twin seemed then my spirit 
By this sad bereavement crossed, 
And now it wanders seeking far 
The better part it lost. 


Tho’ sunk day’s orb of splendor 
Beneath the Western hill, 

We know, in all its majesty, 
That it is shining still; 


Tho’ set the star of evening— 
Tho’ the moon’s pale orb decline— 
Tho’ the comet rush beyond our ken, 
We know that still they shine. 


And thou—tho’ we are parted, 
And may be parted long— 

Thy form is ever in my sight— 
Thy name upon my tongue. 

Tho’ set the sun I worship— 
Tho’ fade my spirit’s star, 

I know that they are shining still, 
Tho’ viewless and afar. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


There was revel in the palace; 
There was music in the hall; 

And many a noble cavalier 
Shone at the kingly ball. 

And high born ladies gather’d where 
The merry monarch stood, 

Each vieing, in her loveliness, 
To charm his idle mood. 

But many hearts grew lone and sad, 
Amid this regal mirth, 

As night shade finds a darksome life 
Where brightest flowers have birth! 


Summer had enriched herself, and grown ruddy 
with the spoils of spring, and yet our merry monarch 
lingered at Hampton Court © With all his follies there 
was a good deal of shrewd calculation about the cha- 
racter of Charles, and perhaps he felt that the scenes 
of strife that were already every day occurrences in 
the royal household, had better take place away from 
the quiet city. The common people were disposed 
to look upon the evident unhappiness of their queen 
with more of sympathy than she received from the 
careless nobles that could afford to live about the 
court, where the monarch chose to seek the partial 
retirement of his favorite palace. Charles was per- 
fectly aware of this, and so delayed from week to 
week his expected return to White Hall; and the 
month of roses found him still surrounded by the 
green leaves and pleasant shades of the country. 

As if to blind perverted humanity with the most 
beautiful things in nature, the Countess of Castlemain 
and the blossoms of June knew birth together, and 
when that lovely month was steeped in fragrant bloom 
she insisted that—like the Queen of England—her 
birth-day should be celebrated with regal splendor, 
and in the very palace of the king which her pre- 
sence had so long desecrated. 

This audacious request her monarch slave had no 
resolution to deny, he only ventured to require that 
the fete should not openly be given in her name, 
urging as a reason that the queen could not be per- 
suaded to preside, and without her countenance few 
ladies of the court would lend their presence at the 
festival. With this compromise the haughty woman 
was for her own sake obliged to be content, so the 
preparations for a fete of more than regal splendor 
were commenced at Hampton Court. 

During several weeks Charles had been absent with 
some of his favorite nobles, on an excursion to the 
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inland districts of his kingdom; while the queen held 

her court at Hampton. Thus it chanced that Fran- 

cesca, who seldom went beyond the chamber of her 

royal mistress, had never encountered the monarch. 

It had happened thus with Guilo likewise, for with 
a sort of quiet obstinacy the lad could seldom be 
< persuaded to undertake any of the frivolous duties 
hitherto imposed on the Countess of Castlemain’s 
pages. With that intuitive appreciation of the true 
and good which was so lovely a trait in his charac- 
ter, Guilo shrunk from the bold caresses and careless 
benevolence of his mistress. Never did her white 
hand pass over his curls—never did she stoop to kiss 
his brow with her warm, red lips, for such caresses 
she was in the habit of bestowing alike upon her 
pages and her pet dogs—but a shadow not of disgust 
—Guilo was at once too good and too child-like for a 
feeling that presupposes some knowledge of wrong— 
but of some subtle intuition more spirited and repel- 
ling than disgust, would pass over his beautiful fea- 
tures. He shrunk from that capricious fondness that 
she lavished even more profusely upon her spaniels, 
with a faint shudder such as may be supposed to thrill 
a child’s bosom when the serpent glides by. 

Perhaps it was this very intractability that enchanted 
the pampered countess. The novelty of opposition 
to a woman always approached with bent knee and 
cringing spirits, was in itself delightfully exciting. 
Like most tyrants, she was ready to become the slave 
of anything feeble enough to excite interest without 
arousing the pride which was her familiar demon: 
strange as it may seem, the very coldness with which 
Guilo received her attempts to load him with kind- 
ness, made him more and more a favorite. This was 
the little pleasant drop of acid that gave pungency to 
a cup whose very sweetness had something bitter in 
it. The countess took a lively and not altogether un- 
generous interest in this child, so cold, so unimpres- 
sible where she was concerned—so full of wild and 
impassioned feeling, did he catch but a glimpse of his 
sister through the palace windows along the vista of 
those regal apartments. In vain this woman usually 
so regardless of others, strove to win the child’s affec- 
tion. She permitted him to retain his pretty Italian 
garments, but would have loaded them with gold and 
jewels, all of which he rejected with a sweet and 
calm smile. She would have tempted his appetite 
with dainties from far off climes, such as monarchs 
only could command; but bread, a little fruit, and a 
c&p of milk was enough for Guilo. Grapgs that 
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reminded him of the Italian vines that he had played 
under with Francesca; olives such as they had plucked 
from the trees back of his mother’s dwelling. The 
child craved the fruit of no other clime; his appetites 
were pure and simple as his heart. Not even the 
pampered and false taste of that powerful woman 
could pervert either. 

And Francesca, how solitary she would have been 
amid all that regal splendor but for the love of her 
mistress—love which she returned with energy and 
warmth that was the one ray of sunshine which never 
faded from the clouded path of that sweet and ne- 
glected woman! Francesca sought no companion- 
ship. Sad and mournful like her royal lady, she loved 
the solitude of those apartments in which Catharine 
spent most of her time. She loved to sit at the queen's 
feet, and with her lute and her matchless voice, charm 
away the gloom to which that young wife was fast 
yielding herself. At night, when all her ladies in 
waiting had retired, those in the ante-room might 
have heard the sweet voice of this young girl reading 
some of her own Italian poets, or breaking into the 
low cadences of a song that often brought soothing 
and slumber to eyes that without her would have been 
open and wet with tears. 

Thus these two orphan children had lived since 
they first entered the palace of King Charles. Now 
the time of this festival had arrived—a birth-day 
festival in everything but the name, and far more 


D FOUND. 
low stool at her feet—for the young creature had, by 
; the indulgence of her mistress, never been taught the 
tiresome etiquette which the high born ladies of honor 
were obliged to maintain—Francesca, keen-eyed by 
affection, saw it all. She could not understand why 
) those ladies should studiously render their royal mis- 
tress unbecoming in her array, but she felt that such 
was the fact—that they were overloading her dark 
hair with ornaments, and that the color of her gar- 
ments was sure to render her olive complexion still 
more swarthy than her native sun had left it. She 
saw too that these high born ladies scarcely sought 
to conceal the mischief they were doing, but with 
pointed words and merry glances were slyly enjoying 
their small treachery. 

Francesca’s heart swelled with indignation. She 
felt that some slight, of which her mistress was quite 
unconscious, had been perpetrated upon her—but her 
emotion was overlooked by the bevy of lovely trai- 
3tors. They thought of her no more than of the silken- 
: eared spaniel who shared her cushion at the queen’s 





feet. So they smiled and jested on, while she with 
her quick intellect was regarding them. 

Catharine, who, since she had been persuaded to 
abandon her native costume, had depended solely 
upon the taste of her ladies, took no heed of the pro- 
gress of her toilet; and she understood English so im- 
perfectly that half the conversation was lost upon her. 
She only knew that the beautiful women grouped 


brilliant than any of the bridal rejcicings that had } around her chair appeared more animated and surly 
welcomed Catharine of Braganza to the shores of than usual, and her own spirits rose in sympathy with 
old England. theirs. But her sunny state of mind was of brief dura- 

To all but the unhappy young queen the object of , tion, for as the last string of gems was twined in the 
this festival was well understood, but, in the midst of } raven braid that fell across her forehead, thus break- 
her court, Catharine lived much alone. Some were } ing up the calm beauty of that most noble portion, 
careless, others averse to the trouble of informing } the dressing-room door opened, and Lady Castlemain 


her, and so it happened that alone of the whole court 
Catharine never suspected that she, the Queen of Eng- 
land, was called upon to preside at a fete given in 
honor of a woman whose birth had been the greatest 
and most bitter sorrow of her life. 

Catharine was in her dressing-room, surrounded 
by half a dozen ladies in waiting, all of whom were 


swept into the room. 
Catharine gave a start, and the blood rushed warmly 
3 into her cheek. As lady of the bed-chamber the coun- 
tess had a right to enter the queen’s dressing-room, but 
it was a privilege she never deigned to exercise unless 
2 it was to offer some covert insult, or to parade her 


2 
’ own majestic beauty before the unhappy wife. In- 


attending her with a sort of negligent impatience of } deed she could hardly offer a greater insult than the 


the duty, upon the somewhat tedious progress of a 
regal toilet. Charles had just returned to his court, 
and the joy of seeing him, the renewed hope that even 
yet she might win back his love, gave brilliancy and 
life to her countenance. This alone was wanting to 
render her most attractive to a man like Charles, who 
was never known to admire the soft and pensive 
shade which grief was rendering habitual to her coun- 
tenance. That evening the ladies around her were 
in high spirits, with anticipation of the night’s amuse- 
ment; Catharine caught something of their brilliant 
glee, and many a smile brightened her mouth, while, 


with witty jests and gay repartee, the high born tiring 


women wreathed her hair with jewels, and smoothed 
the folds of lustrous silk around her person. She did 


not observe that there was occasionally a tinge of 


mischief in what they said, and that a witty gibe was 
sometimes followed by significant looks that pointed 
too broadly to her own august person, or to some 
portion of her array. But Francesca, who sat on & 


presence of that audacious beauty, lighted up as it 
was before the queen’s face by the prodigal munifi- 
cence of a faithless husband. 
Castlemain swept into the room full of insolence, 
but superb in her masculine beauty, The dark hair 
) was drawn back from her snow white forehead, and 
3 was gathered behind like a helmet with its plumes 
} broken and flowing. Downward, in a wavy mass of 
coal black ringlets—threaded here and there witha 
string of small diamonds that shone up like flashes of 
starlight from the black depths—flowed her raven 
hair. Her brow was surmounted by a broad circle 
of gems, that by her orders had been so fashioned by 
the jeweler that it partook more of a regal crown 
than of a countess’ coronet, which alone she had the 
tight to wear. Adown her superb person flowed her 
robe of amber satin gold, tinted where the light fell 
on the folds, and almost brown in the shadows. Away 
from the sloping polish of her snowy shoulders fell 
this robe, exposing the proud neck, and drawn half 
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down from the bosom by a rope of great diamonds 
that passed over her right shoulder and under her left 
arm, confining by their weight the silken folds to her 
waist. Free, ample, and with the flow of a Roman 
garment fell this lustrous robe down to her richly 
clad feet till it swept the floor, and thus with a low, 
mocking reverence the Countess of Castlemain pre- 
sented her shame before the Queen of England. 

The indignant blush left Catharine’s cheek, a calm 
and conscious sense of superiority came to her aid: 
she bent her head gravely, and turning to one of her 
ladies with quiet dignity, asked if her toilet was not 
nearly completed. The lady thus addressed cast a 
triumphant glance first at the head-gear of her royal 
mistress, and then at the countess, answering with a 
suppressed smile— 

“Oh! yes, your highness, it is perfect!” 

“I wonder,” said the countess, glancing around the 
group of ladies—her large, black eyes glowing with 
malicious merriment: “I wonder your majesty can 
have patience to remain so long at the toilet!” 

A faint crimson came to Catharine’s cheek, and 
lifting her mild, dark eyes to the countess with a look 
of undisturbed dignity, she answered— 

. “TI have so much need of patience, madam, that 
this fatigue seems but a trifle.” 

Lady Castlemain met this gentle reproof with an 
eye of fire. The cheek that had long since forgotten 
to crimson at her own shame now flashed red with 
anger: a taunt trembled on her haughty lip, but she 
had the grace to subdue it down to a sneering laugh. 

“Bring me yon stool, little one,’’ she said, addres- 
sing Francesca, and pointing to an embroidered seat 
that stood a few paces off. ‘“‘ With her majesty’s leave 
I will rest awhile, not possessing her royal strength to 
endure the fatigues of a state toilet without fatigue.” 

Francesca did not move. All innocent and unused 
as she was to the false court that surrounded her, she 
could not but perceive that something very wrong 
was transpiring. With the quick eye of love she de- 
tected what was passing in the queen’s heart, and her 
brave spirit rose against this strange woman who was 
so cruelly outraging her gentle benefactress. She did 
not arise at the haughty behest of the countess, but 
lifted her soft eyes to the queen with a face that said 
more plainly than words, “It is here that I obey.” 
Catharine’s eye was troubled; and her lips began to 
tremble; with all her quick and sensitive feelings 
she was no match for the proud, bad woman, whose 
very presence overpowered her like the breath of a 
Serpent. 

‘Child, do you hear: bring me yon seat!” cried the 
countess, crimsoning with rage. 

Francesca met her angry glance, and more angry 
voice with eyes that sparkled brightly as her own, 
but from far different feelings. 

“None sit in her majesty’s presence save those 
whom she invites to the honor,” answered the brave 
young creature in her sweet broken English. “‘ When 
the queen desires me, lady, I will bring the seat to 
you.”? 

The countess turned white with rage and advanced 
& pace, clenching her white hand, as if she would 
have struck the orphan. But Catharine laid her hand 
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on Francesca’s head with a motion that was almost 
a caress, for her heart warmed to the brave girl. 

‘“Nay, Lady Castlemain, you have forgotten the 
respect due our presence: will it please you to re- 
tire?” she said, with gentle dignity. 

“T should answer no! but that every moment I 
remain keeps his majesty waiting in my own poor 
apartments,” replied the insolent woman: “as it is, 
I humbly take leave!’ and with a deep reverence, 
which had more of irony than respect in it, the coun- 
tess retired, studiously throwing into her backward 
steps an air of mock humility that was more insulting 
than her words. 

Wounded and indignant beyond all self-control, 
Catharine could scarcely suppress her tears as the 
audacious woman disappeared. She started up—sobs 
swelling her bosom, and the veins upon her forehead 
rising to the surface with the great effort that she* 
made to suppress her outraged feelings. 

““Come with me,” she said, pressing her hand upon 
Francesca’s shoulder—“ come with me!” 

Francesca arose. The little spaniel left the cushion 
and stood ready to follow his mistress. The ladies in 
waiting drew back in a group, and gazed upon each 
other and upon the queen as she moved toward her 
closet, leaning upon Francesca. 

“This is an outrage! The countess has gone too 
far,” said one of the ladies, as the queen disappeared. 
“T have been her friend, and will remain so while 
she contents herself with the droll joke of dressing 
her majesty like an Eastern idol, But when she 
breaks in among us, thus defying the poor lady to 
her face, the thing becomes serious; depend upon it 
Charles will not sanction all this much longer. Did 
you see how near she was striking that little Italian 
singer?” 

‘Yes, we saw it,” answered two of the other ladies 
at once; “but they say she serves Rowley after a like 
fashion, so that is nothing.” 

“She will be in disgrace soon,” rejoined a third; 
‘and who knows but the Portuguese lady yonder 
will be really and truly our mistress after all? I for 
one begin to think we have been acting against our 
own interests in rendering the queen the fright we 
have made her, just to oblige this proud woman, who 
after all cares for no one but herself.” 

“This violent temper will be her ruin,” rejoined 
the first speaker; “I was really afraid she would 
strike the queen.” 

While this conversation was proceeding in the dres- 
sing-room, Catharine entered her closet with Fran- 
cesca, and, giving way to a burst of indignant grief, 
paced the room to and fro, wringing her hands and 
uttering words of passion and reproach against her 
husband—against the country where insult and wrong 
had met her at every step, and—more bitterly still— 
against the vile woman whose rudeness she had just 
encountered. 

From this wild outbreak of feeling Francesca learned 
how truly her royal mistress was an object of compas- 
sion. Her gentle heart burned with indignation that 
one so generous and so helpless should be so cruelly 
wronged. These feelings kindled her eyes and parted 
her sweet lips as she stood by a window gazing upon 
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the queen, who moved rapidly to and fro—her broad | immense difference between them, the orphan Fran- 





eyelids red with the tears that swelled under them; ¢ cesca was in everything a true friend to the Queen of 
her dusky cheek stained with passion; and her lips ¢ England, and Catharine felt this with all the grateful 
trembling with the bitter anguish that broke through ¢ trust with which the unhappy lean upon the earnest 
them. The loveliness of the queen—and she was in- (and true. With careless haste, like a child casting 
deed a lovely woman—lay, to a great extent, in the { aside the wild blossoms of which it has tired, Fran- 
quiet languor and gentle tranquillity of her look and ¢ cesca unwreathed the heavy jewels from the tresses 
manner. With her features thus stained and distorted, ¢ of her mistress, and flung them into the open caskets 
she lost half the attractions natural toher. Francesca ¢ that stood with their purple cushions exposed upon 
felt this—she saw with the keen eye of genius how ¢ the toilet. Emeralds, rubies and diamonds dropped 
studiously unbecoming was her dress, and gathering c $ from her fingers, and with each cluster fell 2 long, 
courage from the thought that she alone was permitted ¢ raven curl adown the shoulders of the queen, till the 
to share the grief of her royal mistress, she ventured whole wealth of her hair lay free and wooing about 
to approach her. her person in rich and glossy masses. 

‘*My mistress—dear, noble lady,” she said, kneel- ‘ One string of pearls did that young girl select from 
ing at Catharine’s feet, who paused and regarded her the glittering heap which she had cast upon the table; 
with heavy and tearful eyes, but extended her trem- a single string, but pure and white as if they had been 
bling hand, which the young girl pressed to her lips. ‘bowie in the coldest breath of winter. In and out 
‘Yield not thus to grief—call forth the lofty patience } through the midnight blackness of Catharine’s hair 
which fills all who approach you with love and rever- § She wove this gleaming thread, looping up tress after 
ence. Forget this rude woman—bring back the bloom § tress till upon the left temple her thread of gems was 
and the light to your face—be beautiful as you are § exhausted. Then she took from a cup of veined agate 
good.” that stood upon the table, one of those rare flowers 

‘Beautiful! oh, my poor maiden, what in this wide 2 which the English gardeners were just learning to tint 
world would I not give for the power of beauty—that § with the secrets of agricultural art. The centre was 
—that might win back his love.” of a deep blood color, shading out to a pale rose till 

“It will—it must!” said Francesca, starting up all § the leaves were edged with silvery white. With this 
in a glow of affectionate hope; ‘sweet lady, you are § Singular blossom she fastened the pearls and lifted up 
beautiful !—only cast aside this passion—smile as you the hair in a backward wave from the temple, leaving 
did an hour since. Let me, your little hand maiden, ¢ the high forehead exposed, but with the shadow of 
for once strip those tresses of the heavy gems that do § tress and flower stealing softly over it. 
but hide the native gloss. Ah, this one night, dear Then Francesca took off the blue robe, and in its 
lady, let me be your tire woman; I have seen pic- ¢ place she folded a garment of rose tinted satin, and 
tures in my own land that men came from afar to ? over that an outer dress of the most transparent lace, 
worship almost upon their knees: these pictures had ¢ that floated softly above the glowing folds like mist 
the same raven hair—the same deep, dark eyes, where 3 in the summer mornings. Two or three large bril- 
the soul light seems to tremble up through a well of 2 liants trembled like dew-drops upon the lace wreathed 
tears. Lady, dear lady, let me make you like one of } up from her elbows, and a chain of very small dia- 
these pictures: then go forth to meet the king, your { monds, each kindling in the light like a spark of fire, 
husband, he cannot choose but love you!” § fell down from her neck and was lost amid the flash- 

How beautiful was that young face in its loving : ing mist of her overdress. According to the fashion 
enthusiasm—how full of genius was the light that of the reign the robe was folded low upon the bosom, 
sprung into her eyes, rendering them lurainous as the § but Francesca allowed a wave of the lace to roll softly 
sun-kindled amethyst! g above the silken outline, thus leaving entirely exposed 

Catharine smiled: she drew her hand across her § only the rich swell and slope of a fine neck and shoul- 
eyes and swept the tears from their inky lashes. $ ders, whoss creamy smoothness was shaded by a few 

‘Be it so, maiden: make me like one of the pictures $ stray curls that had been purposely allowed to float 
that men bend the knee to in bright Italy. In my own § away at freedom. 

Jand, I remember, Catharine was not deemed ungainly § Francesca took a step back and gazed upon her 
or ill-looking; y s firs i mistress. Her dexterous hands and loving spirit had 
she paused—a bright blush spread over her face, leav- ¢ performed almost fairy work for the young queen. 
ing a tremulous smile there when it died away, “he ¢ How her eyes sparkled—how her heart beat as she 
thought none fairer than Catharine then!” she added, { gazed upon this lovely young woman, whose beauty 
and a tear unlike any that had dimmed her eyes that { had been so awkwardly clouded half an hour before. 
day, gave softness to the light that was just beginning *Look!” she said, turning the toilet mirror upon 
to kindle up their black depths. ‘ its silver pedestal, so that Catharine could see her 

‘Then I may for this once array the queen after ¢ whole person. ‘See, noble lady, did I not say that 
my own fancy!” said Francesca, eagerly throwing { you were beautiful? Is she—that cruel woman half 
open the dressing-room door with that sort of spiritual } so lovely, or so likely to awake love?” 
enthusiasm in her face with which a true artist enters } Catharine glanced timidly in the mirror: her eyes 
upon the composition of amaster-piece. Theroom was §{ lighted up: her cheeks grew d k with pleasant 
empty; Catharine placed herself in the chair which $ indie: her lips parted in a smile, and through their 
she had so lately abandoned, and submitted herself to  dewy crimson shone the edges of her white and even 
the eager hands of her friend, for notwithstanding the “ teeth, 
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Just then when taste, and nature, and warm feeling 
combined to render the young queen more than beau- 
tiful, she heard the footsteps of her husband in the 
ante-chamber. 

“Tt is he—it is Charles—it is my husband,” she said, 
turning her sparkling eyes upon Francesca, and her 
whole frame trembled with that sort of joyous terror 
with which women receive those whose love is the 
very pulse of their lives, yet of whom they have doubt. 

Why was it that Francesca trembled also? Why 
was it that her face—but a moment before so radiant 
—turned white as snow? Whence came the strange 
dread that fell upon her, making the very heart in her 
bosom thrill as if some one whom she had known 
long ago and with pain, were approaching? Why, 
as she heard the king's footstep pause by the door, 
did she obey an irresistible impulse and glide from 
the room in silence, torn by contending desires to 
see and to avoid the monarch? We cannot answer 
these questions, but such were the singular emotions 
of Francesca as Charles Stewart drew toward the 
chamber of his wife. 

Catharine stood up leaning one hand upon the toilet 
table, and unconsciously falling into an attitude pecu- 
liarly easy and graceful: her eyes were fixed upon the 
door: you could see her bosom heave tumultuously 
beneath its misty lace folds. Love, warm, timid love 
breathed from every eloquent feature. 

Charles entered the room with his usual indolent 
manner, and looking somewhat weary if not anxious. 
He had not seen his wife in more than a week, and 
seemed to have prepared himself to meet her tears 
and reproaches with becoming philosophy. He did 
not look toward her as he entered the room, but 
moved toward an easy chair and sat down, evidently 
expecting his wife to address him first, and with no 
very pleasant anticipations of what her address might 
be. How was he astonished then to find her at his 
feet: to feel her small hands trembling upon his as 
she covered it with kisses, and shadowed it with the 
silken fall of her curls. 

“Oh! my lord, you have returned at last!” she said, 
lifting her face to his. He saw the tremor of her lips, 
the doubt, the gladness that came and went in her 
eyes. He marked the heaving of her bosom: the 
grace of her look and attitude: the exquisite taste of 
her apparel. He had just left the Countess of Castle- 
main. The defiant air, her fierce taunts were still 
vivid upon his mind, for, she had met him in all the 
storm of her passion, becoming more angry and in- 
solent because he would not heap some new con- 
tumely upon his innocent wife. The contrast be- 
tween that mercenary woman and the loving young 
creature at his feet presented itself forcibly before the 
monarch, and, for the moment, he felt all the cruelty 
and injustice of his conduct. How much more beau- 
tiful Catharine seemed to him arrayed in her youth and 
modest affection, than the imperious woman whom he 
had left. Softened by these thoughts, fascinated as it 
were by the novel loveliness of her look and attitude, 
Charles bent over his wife. His dark eye kindled: a 
Smile swept over his swarthy features, and throwing 
his arms around Catharine’s waist, he folded her ten- 
derly to his bosom. 
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“T am glad—I am rejoiced to meet you thus, my 
little queen,” he said, pressing a kiss upon her glow- 
ing neck; “odsfish, girl, but I did not think you half 
so pretty before to-night.” 

Catharine blushed and turned away her head: she 
trembled to think that he might read all the joy that 
thrilled her heart while gazing in her eyes. Yet she 
could not conceal her happiness, she could choose 

( but kiss his hand every other instant, and when he 
stood up she gazed at him from head to foot with 
fond admiration. In truth, notwithstanding his dark 
complexion and heavy features, Charles Stewart was 
a fine and noble looking man. Powerful in his intel- 
lect, and generous in feeling when left to his own 
nature, he possessed many noble traits of character 
that could not fail to impress themselves upon his 
person. But in intellect and in feeling he was indo- 
lent to a degree that approached selfishness, and this 
fault exhibited itself alike in his person and in his man- 
ners. Dignified by nature and education, he found the 
etiquette troublesome with which monarchs usually 
deem it necessary to hedge in their greatness. He 
loved gentlemanly freedom rather than kingly state, 
and depended upon his own quick wit and high bred 
reserve to secure that personal respect which the 
most favored of his courtiers never ventured to in- 
vade. Thus it was that Charles at a time when the 
fashion of dress was gay beyond parallel, always ap- 
peared the most plainly attired man about court; and 
on this night, when every room in the palace threat- 
ened to be one blaze of jewels, he appeared in a 
simple dress of black velvet, relieved only by the 
jeweled garter, and with the insignia of one or two 
noble orders glittering upon his bosom. 

“Come,” he said, taking Catharine’s hand, and 
pressing it to his lips before he led her out to the 
ante-room, which was already crowded with guests. 
‘Look but as lovely in the state drawing-room as 
you do now, Kate, and not a courtier among them 
all, from his Grace of Buckingham down, but shall 
envy his king to-night.” 

Oh! what subtle things words are, how they can 
make the heart thrill and the pulse beat, and yet how 
carelessly are they sometimes spoken. 

Francesca was left alone. As if her mute brother 
knew this by intuition, he came from the loathed 
apartments of his mistress to spend the precious mo- 
ments with her. Francesca could hear the sound of 
the revel, the hum of voices, and the loud burst of 
music that now and then swelled through the palace. 
But Guilo saw and heard only her. He sat at her feet 
with his head upon her lap, and holding her hand be- 
neath his cheek so close that he could feel the pulse 
rise and fall to the touch of his slender fingers. It 
was a slow pulse and languid, for even Guilo’s pre- 
sence had failed to arouse her from the singular de- 
pression that had fallen upon her spirits when she left 
the queen’s dressing-room. The boy saw that she 
was sad, and so contented himself with nestling close 
to her side, without attempting to disturb her thoughts. 

They might have been an hour or more in this posi- 
tion, when one of the queen’s ladies came into the 
room in full dress, and flushed with haste. 

‘Oh! my pretty lutist, here you are half asleep, 
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i ing,” ias, still accompanied by Guilo. ‘ Now let the king 
pore heen ey “0 — re all to be the best judge of beauty 
pe eg h in his kingdom—say if he ever saw anything more 
yourself, the king has sent for you; her reverb as = . 
ph as be any ca paniaeerery ” Charles lifted his eyes with his habitual indolence, 
i en i hich even the mention of beauty could not always 

dn agenalaaamam grata pei and fixed them upon the two orphans. Guilo 
Se i i i in- ] ni upon the lute gracefully, and as little 
a oneal = the brilliant scene that surrounded 
me eee desires it.” him, as if he had been standing by a wayside hedge. 
acta saan, i ing.” stood by his side with downcast eyes and 
ah oo i ei poll bade om grew as and rosy with every heaving 
“Tt was both their majesties; but the q ond 
th. Charles fixed his eyes upon them: 
pone met = as aaa upright, and grasped the chair of state hard 
gore a wre aoe cand king a with his right hand; his gaze grew more intense: he 
eo seemed to hold his breath, then it came forth in one 
pat se = ei - nota when she re- § faint and broken gasp, while a look of anguish, keen 
She was absent but a few minutes, ro ere ac 
i ilk, wi lace ¢ but momentary, contracted his bar s. 
turned in a dress of black silk, with a fall of ‘ Sa a 
i P highness, 1 must have an opin 
pa tc tt i “isa = i ther ; ee beautiful?” said the queen, touch- 
ment save a coral bracelet marking the swell o _ on - om ny net or aeh tg 
ra a at red - me — “ Scan a? Yes—yes, she is beautiful!’ replied Charles, and 
her head, falling in blood red tassels dowa i —yes, “#, caiiaieae 
i lifting his eyes he encountered the gaz 
shoulder. Thus arrayed only in the strong contrast 8 ao. 
i ing in her? tlemain: her forehead was dark with p 
of black and red, stood the young girl, bearing in ‘ i ee 
i ’s gift to the o: phan. ? beautiful mouth curled with a sn ering sn 
‘ee ones oe “ d been watching his emotion, the blood 
omer Fey x a uadkiienah his dusky cheek, and crimsoned his 
Peacemeie: ieee a i b fe head: he bent down as if occupied with what the 
**] received no directions to bring any person but } forehead: ae 
on tle bgt pom ns eee wT + tg sing!” he answered, and again his 
A a ei eaaniainnar natal ‘ eyes dwelt as if fascinated by the sweet face of Fran- 
oo g i 1 f the dias 
i i ; dropping one knee to a step o} " 
“op heer tl “> a mn g scan ae on of her lute; a soft, wild prelude 
“Sa Il these § broke from the strings, louder and louder it rose like 
maa an te i i home ‘ the carol of a lark when it first shakes the dew from 
ates ondennen ani it breast in the meadow grass; when the bird should 
= ae ‘the | _ sheet — He aso mounted and the gush of its song swell loudest 
delay me no longer,”’ said the lady, impatiently. a : eee 
i - rancesca parted her lips, a 
fam UE GLUnDEOaE Noy Ucartae meee | aememeemearede aeammemeantyae omy 
cesca, and hand in hand with her brother she wen $ rs : — — es arate 
forth. ‘ ad. he 
illumi ; : wded up to the dias br 
They were led through oo yore sh agin: — hag 4 = = 2 ee 
and spacious room of bewildering magnificence, ; = seca 
ful beauty of the songstress and her compa 
Francesca began to marvel at the extent of the palace, ¢ der onl 
i i stlemain turned not her ey 
when after making their way through several smaller 5 But en . a cn ope 
rooms, where richly dressed men and women were -" a a no aca ceetandnemeten 
po ata pm ans “ ra api ms rey seen it before. She saw his firm hand 
they entered the state drawing-room by a side en-(s erent 
trance, which brought them close to the ona — tremble — 4 pes —_ snag serrate 
Catharine was seated, conversing with her roya us- —_ s _ — a ae 
band, who stood leaning upon her chair, only turning of the deep rt hase pent psd 
away to receive with his usual careless grace some ae ead — peers acl ty — stein 
a ng ateeien i h ‘eee song was done. She arose from her 
Below the dias, and conversing with two ort ree ; ‘ : tn Sp agen A agro pay 
highly dressed lords of the court in a strain of gaiety ~ ~ ae eee Mieaiete 
that seemed forced and unnatural, stood the countess. the re r q Ra ee en aged api 
But with all her efforts to carry off her ve Sa _ ue e . da ay 
with spirit, a frown now and then broke the weary — ps et —_ 290 
her forehead, and you might occasionally have - Ri. oh ten ee ee 
tected her biting her nether lip ull you could see t . ‘ le * : ee 
white teeth sink fiercely into the ——— and « ~ ing os - oe een 
come out again with their edges stained crimson. ing ; gh 
‘Ah, aeammn my pretty singing bird!” said the her face. His self-possession left him: he spo 
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queen addressing Charles in a low oice, and greet- her: he called her by some name not her 
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i ilis f Lady 
ig Francesea with a smile as she came toward the ’ suddenly encountering the basilisk glance 0 
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Castlemain, he waved his hand with dignity, and bade . 


the courtiers draw back that air might be admitted to 
the fainting girl. 

There was that in the king’s manner which even 
the countess dared not oppose, so she reluctantly re- 
tired with the rest. 

‘‘Leave the poor maiden with me,” said Catharine, 
who had left her chair of state, and stood by the king 
anxious and pale, for at first she thought that Fran- 
cesca was dead. 

“JT will,”’ said the king, meeting her look with one 


of affectionate trust; ‘‘and Catharine be kind to her, ? 
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for she seems very young and helpless. To-morrow 
you shall tell me how she came here!” 

‘‘To-night, if it please your highness to retire a mo- 
ment from the crowd,” said Catharine; ‘surely we 
may give a moment to the restoration of a young crea- 
ture so beautiful—so good. Oh! Charles, she has be- 
guiled me of many a sad hour when you were away!” 

‘Let the revel go on as if her majesty were pre- 
sent!’ said the king, in a loud voice, and he bore 
Francesca out in his arms, heedless of the gossip to 
which this unusual act of condescension might give 
rise. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY HENRY MORFORD. 


I HAVE rounded my twenty years, 
I stand on the second stage 
Whence we gaze, through mists of tears, 
Upon manhood and gray old age; 
Beneath and around my feet 
The hum of the world rolls by, 
And the surges foam and beat 
That sha!l shroud me when I die. 


I have stood on a rising hill 
And looked on the quiet glow 

Of the city, that, calm and still, 
Lay sleeping so far below, 

And I knew that din and strife 
Rang out in its sorrowing streets, 

And thought of the city of life 
That my young fvotstep awaits. 


I have rounded my twenty years, 
Aud twice has the decimal stroke 
Rung out on my startled ears 
Since my natal morning broke ; 


The first—and a thoughtless boy 
I knew not the tale it told, 
The second is here—and I 
Grow moral, and gray, and old. 


The third—shall I write again 
At thirty the thoughts I bear? 
Shall I tell if a twenty years’ pain 
Has thinned the dark locks of my hair? 
Shall I smile at my early grief 
A wiser yet merrier man? 
Will time bring his old relief 
As only the soother can? 


The third—they may make my grave, 
Oh, many a day ere then, 
And the grass o’er my forehead wave, 
And my world grow silent again. 
I sadden at my own words, 
And I cease that I may not weep, 
For little this strain accords 
With the bright birth-day I keep. 


TRUTH. 


BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


Tuov standest, though the earth may shake, 
Firm as a mighty rock, 

Though mountains in their pride may fall, 
And empires feel the shock. 


From Him who holds Almighty power, 
Who rules o’er all the earth, 

Thon hast thy origin divine; 
Being of Heavenly birth! 


Thou givest to manhood a bright source, 
From whence new life doth spring ; 

To thee may nations raise their eyes, 
And of thy beauties sing. 


To those who walk within thy laws, 
And keep thy precepts pure, 

Thou bringest everlasting peace; 
Thy footsteps blest are sure. 


And, when the earth shall pass away, 
And Time no longer be, 

Then shalt thou stand, celestial Truth! 
In all thy purity. 


For ever near the mighty throne, 
Where angels blest adore, 

Truth shall remain, with Love divine, 
On Heaven’s eternal shore. 

















DARK JOHN BROWN. 


BY EDGAR WAYNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


in manhood, that he was a very disagreeable, but a 


{r is quite as untrue as it is ungallant to charge that { dangerous personage, whom it was necessary to pro- 


all the mischief in this world is done by the women. 


pitiate by seeming friendship, or to avoid crossing at 


We dare say that to maintain the opposite of this false { any rate. The latter was hard enough to do; for every 


though common position, may set some crabbed and 
disappointed old bachelors to exclaiming piso! and 
pshaw! But pish! and pshaw! are not arguments. 

There are male gossips, as well as female; and the 
former are more mischievous than the latter, in the 
proportion of a vulture toa crow. Your woman gos- 
sip is usually irclined to content herself with such 
small pickings up as a bonnet trimmed awry, a rib- 
bon out of fashion, a few details of housekepping 
neglected, or some such minor trifle. Once in a 
while, it is true, they do go to the length of myste- 
rioysly intimating that somebody is no better than she 
should be; but as nobody better than reasonably good 
has recently been discovered, it is difficult to decide 
how much below par one no better than she should 
be really stands. 

But your male gossip flies at more important quarry. 
His scandal tells. His blows are levelled at more vital 
and important points; and as he usually talks, or seems 
to talk of things of more consequence than the other, 
he receives more attention, and does more injury. 
Careless curiosity, and senseless chat, offered as an 
equivalent for chat desired, make up the staple of the 
female—while your gentlenian tale-bearer has more 
real malice in his heart, and more poison on his 
tongue. We mean of course those who talk for a 
purpose— who have a deliberate intention of malice 
and envy in their hearts, and who labor to accom- 
plish it. Some men, there are, who talk to hear 
themselves, of the faults of others. 

Perhaps a more nefarious character does not exist 
than one who deliberately injures the reputation of 
his neighbors to serve his selfish purposes; and who 
has no idea of building himself up, that is not coupled 
with the thought of pulling othersdown. Dark Brown 
was such an one. He flourished in a village where 
the men of his patronymic were so many in number 
that the expedient had been resorted to of giving them 
each a soubriquet by way of distinguishing them apart, 
when spoken of. There were Old Brown and Young 
Brown, Brown on the Hill, and Meadow Brown, Light 
Brown and Dark Brown—and the latter, not for any 
love, but for the purpose of illustration of a not-at-all 
loveable character we have chosen for our hero. 

Dark Brown was’ married, when our sketch takes 
him up. To go back to his school days, when he 
managed to secure the hate of all his mates and com- 
panions, would occupy too much of our time, and 
exhaust the reader’s patience. Suffice it to say that 
he managed effectually to implant the persuasion, in 
the minds of those who were afterward to be his mates 








other man’s good fortune was a cross to him through 
life; and one needed only to be successful to secure 
his hatred. He married in such a mode as to ensure 
to himself a life of suspicion and cold distrust; for he 
supplanted a rival by artfully villifying him, and his 


§ bride took Dark Brown in a fit of resentment against 


another. She discovered how much she had been 
imposed upon sdon enough to begin hating her hus- 
band in very good season; for there is nothing which 
man or woman cannot more readily forgive than the 
being made the dupe of a lie. Perhaps his wife was 
the only person alive who knew him so well as to 
hate without fearing him; for she felt that in his mar- 
riage he had inflicted upon her the worst injury within 
his power; and having met the worst, she feared noth- 
ing further. 

Brown was bitterly punished. Sneak as he was, 
he was not proof against contempt; and the most 
awful retribution which can, in this world, follow 
sin, is the knowledge that those who best know the 
guilty most heartily despise him; and the sense that 
no course of conduct can remove the true estimate 
which is thus established. Where even a man’s kind- 
ness is distrustfully received, as if poison lurked be- 
hind his every gift, and where his enmity is taken as 
a matter of course, and his abuse as something as 
good as, trom its source, could be expected, it is of 
no use for him to kick against his humiliation, or 
to try to escape it. It sticks to him like the shirt of 
Nessus. He may hate all the world the more heartily, 
the more he is despised, but that does not mend the 
matter any, but aggravate his sufferings. Even hate 
loses its zest, when the hater has nobody who can 
share the sentiment with him; and Dark Brown had 
withdrawn himself from all companionship with his 
kind. We mean to say from all real companionship, 
for there were enough timid souls who had an appa- 
rently civil word for him; and he seldom desired to 
carry a point that it was not conceded, for people 
feared his enmity. Even this uniform success had 
at last become a sore, for when one procures civility 
at such a price it reflects no compliment upon his 
character, and is anything but balm to his selfishness. 

It happened one morning that Brown being nearest 
the door, answered a knock, and opened it. A boy 
of some ten or a dozen years, who held a letter in his 
hand, was the applicant. He asked, “‘does Mr. Brown 


, » 
live here?” Now as our Brown saw the letter and did 


not wish torun the risk of getting another man’s epistle 
—his name was John Brown, and their were six other 
Johns—he asked— 
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“What Brown?” 

And the boy, without thought of harm, and intending 
to give the most direct and obvious answer, replied— 

“Dark Brown.” 

“No!” growled the other, and slammed the door in 
the lad’s face. This was foolish—exceedingly foolish 
—but a man in an ill-humor cannot be expected to do 
wise things. To make the matter even more unplea- 
sant, Brown heard a suppressed titter, even before he 
turned from the door; and when he looked round he 
found his whole family in a gale of suppressed mer- 
riment at his ill-nature. The children thought it an 
exceedingly good joke that their father should be 
angry at a name which even they had learned to con- 
sider almost as harmless as if it had been given by 
his sponsors in baptism, instead of that many headed 
sponsor, the public. Children as they were, they did 
not consider that, in the application of distinctive 
titles, the people, as a celebrated politician once said 
of pheir second thoughts, are ‘seldom wrong, and 
always efficient.” . 

Brown was forced to grin horribly a ghastly smile 
in pretence of joining in their merriment. He knew 
too well how little any other course would avail him 
—for he had been chafed too many times in some 
similar method. But he asked, “whose boy was 
that?” 

And the answer did not mend the case atall. It 
proved to be the child of him who would have been 
Mrs. Brown’s husband, but for the mode in which he 
was set aside as we have already related. And Mrs. 
Brown in a tone of insinuating softness, proceeded to 
pour oil into his wound with exquisite adroitness— 
but it was the oil of pepper, with a dash of cantha- 
rides. She remarked how beautiful and well clad a 
child it was—how well behaved and exemplary— 
enlarging particularly upon those traits in which he 
least resembled her own children, and contriving to 
make the father of her boys almost loathe his own 
oflspring as she proceeded. And she wound up her 
eulogy with a most malicious climax, in which she 
made it appear that the father of the lad was the 
parent to whom he, and his brothers and sisters owed 
all their excellent qualities; praising him as a pattern 
father and husband, above all the men she ever knew 
—present company wot excepted. In all this torment 
so artfully applied, she was careful so to conduct her 
speech that any exhibition of feeling on the part of 
her husband would have given an application to the 
censure by implication, which her praises of his op- 
posite conveyed upon the unhappy Mr. Brown. But 
he could not wholly conceal his vexation—and she 
triumphed, and could not wholly conceal her triumph. 
A delightful domestic scene, was it not? 

Life is made up of trifles. The little incident, so ap- 
parently unimportant as a child’s calling John Brown 
Dark John to his face, opened anew all the rankling 
hate of his evil heart, and centred it upon one object 
—the family of Smiths, whose unlucky junior had so 
unwittingly pulled the beard of Dark Brown at his 
own threshold. He worked himself into believing 
that Smith hated him as devoutly as he hated Smith, 
and that the accident which we have described was 
a preconcerted insult. Nothing could be further from 


eee 


the truth; for Smith did not even think of Brown, 
much less with any enmity. He had long ago for- 
gotten the ‘cross in love,” for he very philosophi- 
cally reasoned that a woman who could condemn a 
man capriciously and unheard, would not be likely 
to make a very affectionate and even tempered wife, 
let her have who she would to husband. Therefore, 
when his first vexation was over, he learned to con- 
gratulate himself upon his escape, and far from hating 
Dark John Brown, he pitied him. They had little or 
no intercourse for obvious reasons. 

And now Brown set himself to work, with all his 
love and capacity for mischief, to discover some 
method in which he could injure Smith. He did not 
waste his anger in careless and unguarded speeches, 
or throw away the artillery of his malice in any way 
which would serve only to expose the fact of his own 
enmity, without affecting his victim. By careful and 
artfully timed inuendoes he injured the credit of the 
other, and by insidious aspersions, uttered with all 
the appearance of candor, and of deep regret that he 
should be obliged to say such things, he managed to 
throw doubts upon his integrity. Without being able 
to imagine the cause, Smith in the course of a few 
months found himself in exceedingly bad odor, and 
the utmost that he could ascertain of any person’s 
agency in producing this state of the public mind, was 
that he had repeated what others had said. “They 
say,” that foul ignis fatuus which dances over de- 
caying reputations was never more intangible than 
in the present instance. Smith had friends—but as 
he had never been remarkable for good or for ill, he 
had no very ardent ones, out of his own household. 
Neither could it be said that (Dark Brown excepted, 
who kept in the dark) he had any very eager enemies. 
It was a dead level of indifference that seemed to 
meet him on every side—a coolness which he could 
not understand. All his actions seemed suspected, 
and all his motives misconstrued. A man had much 
better be stoned to death, than to fall under the ban of 
village public opinion. In martyrdom there is hope 
of posthumous justice—in a death of reputation by 
slander, uncorrected, the utmost victim can hope for 
is that, if he is not indeed speedily forgotten, the com- 
batants upon the merits of his character will make 
cudgels of his bones to continue their fight withal. 

If the reader thinks that we have drawn a picture 
too black of Brown’s enmity, he must remember that 
Smith was, at the outset, the injured party; and that 
a bad man hates no person so intensely as the man 
whom he is conscious he has once abused. Indeed 
there is more truth than credit to human nature in the 
proverb, “he who has injured you never forgives 
you.” Beside alb this, Mrs. Brown, who, whether 
from her natural disposition, or from her unfortunate 
marriage, was no angel, constantly kept up the mode 
of irritating her husband, which accident had led her 
into. It was a glorious vengeance for her, and she 
was too unscrupulous to care, even if she knew, how 
much poor Smith suffered in consequence of her 
chafing her bear of a husband to continual enmity. 
And to understand why Brown was so successful in 
his machinations, it need only be explained that he 
was rich, while Smith was poor. 
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CHAPTER II. 

‘Tue well laid schemes of mice and men,” says 
the poet, “gang aft agley.”” John Brown fancied, in 
the pride of his heart—or rather we should say in the 
pride of his purse, (for the possessor of a heart in his 
case was not regarded, by those who knew him, as 
an established fact,) that he was above the danger of 
want. Pursuing his selfish schemes with a steadiness 
of covetous grasping which hesitated at no injury to 
another, spared no falsehoood, spoken or acted, and 
respected nobody’s rights when they stood in the way 
of his desires, he had become that terrible individual 
in the country, a rich and unscrupulous man. But 
there was an unsuspected under current of events at 
work which was to work his downfall. 

Everybody remembers the disastrous financial con- 
vulsions, in which those who fancied themselves rich, 
found their coffers full of paper as valueless as the 
dead leaves into which the magician’s money turned, 
in the Eastern tale. John Brown, not deficient in 
financial sagacity, and futhermore egged on to suspi- 
cion by his distrust of human nature, was nevertheless 
a sufferer. Men whose movements are complicated 
and various as an elaborate machine, may, like that 
machine, be thrown completely out of gear by the 
failure of a very small and apparently insignificant 
portion of their plans. ‘A screw loose” is death toa 
manceuvring man,4while a frank and straightforward 
one does not need to care for small accidents. 

Brown was surprised to find his bank stock going 
down—down—down, with an alacrity in sinking 
which defied calculation. Yet he had a careful and 
unscrupulous adviser in the city—a partner to some 


3 { wrote, and you never answered—and I knew you 

was alive, for you wrote me on another subject, care- 
fully avoiding that. So I thought you had found an 
angle of your own, and meant to keep me out of it, 
I wrote by Smith, who was here, to be sure that you 
got the letter.” 

Brown groaned aloud. He understood all. “I’|| 
kill Smith—I’ll ruin him.” 

“ That is done already; and I suspect you know 
more about it than I do.” 

“Thank Heaven for so much,’ said Brown, at 
length. 

‘You are in a humor to be devout to-day,”’ said the 
other sarcastically. ‘Perhaps you rejoice that Dow- 
las, Dimity & Co. are gone. They stopped to-day.” 

“What! I’ve got——” but habitual caution stopped 
him. He did not think it safe to tell all his losses. 

‘*T know it,” said the other, with a malicious smile. 
‘Will you take five per cent for what you have of 
their paper?” ‘ 

Brown made no answer. 

“What,” said the other, pursuing his relentless 
questionings, “will you take for what you have on 
hand of Brown, Burlap & Co?” 

“Dollar for dollar. It is payable to-day.” 

“Payable, but not receivable, my dear sir. ‘“ Dow- 
las & Dimity carry them down too.” 

Brown could sit there no longer. He rushed out 
into the air. His investigations, pursued in no very 
enviable mood, but with forced composure, revealed 
the agreeable fact that Brown & Burlap did fail from 
the stoppage of Dowlas & Dimity. In the counting 
house of the latter were assignees, sitting like a coro- 








extent, to whom he looked for advices, but none { ner’s inquest. He arrived in season to hear Dimity, 
came. He thought that there was something under ¢ the younger partner, say—‘ if this had only come yes 
all this which his comrade knew, and that all must ¢ terday, instead of to-day, we need not have stopped.” 


eventually come right and satisfactory. But when, 
despite his faith in his own sagacity, and that of his 
associate, he found himself, if the stock reports said 
true, an absolute beggar, he could live on hope no 
longer, and hastened to the city. There every face 
told the same gloomy tale, and before he had con- 
sulted, or even seen his agent, he was convinced of 
the disagreeable fact that he was ruined. He burst 
upon him in his counting-room with— 

‘*A pretty business you have made of it. Weare 
beggars!” 

* We!” said the other, coolly, ‘what do you mean? 
You may confine your remarks of that sort to yourself, 
if you please.” 

“Why, are you not in the United States Bank stock 
as deep as I?” 

“T haven’t a dollar of it.” 

**What, did you sell out without telling me—you 
scoundrel—you———”” and Brown was turned black 
with rage. 

‘Easy, my friend, easy, or I shall be obliged to 
knock you down. I am not in the habit of being 
talked to in precisely such language as you have 
used.” 


Brown sank into a seat unasked—the picture of 


despair. The other pitied him, and so administered 
consolation by saying—‘1 told you, according to 
agreement, what I was going to do, six months ago. 


“You need not have stopped to-day, perhaps,” said 
one of the assignees, very calmly, ‘but you could not 
have run beyond next week. It is just as well so, my 
dear sir, depend upon it.” 
Poor Brown, who had eagerly listened to all this, 
groaned again. For once, he was really sorry for 
| austen misfortune—because it involved his ow2. 
¢ If Dowlas & Dimity had run a week longer, the notes 
§ in Brown’s possession, which were within a day ot 
maturity, would have been paid, and not only so, but 
those of Brown, Burlap & Co. would have been saved 
too. So to Dark Brown the thing was mot “just as 
well as it was.” One day more of grace would have 
¢ secured him his venture—one week more the whole. 
$ “What is it,” said he, “which came just a day (00 
late?” 
“Oh, some country merchants money,” said the 
§ assignee, tossing him the letter. ‘He is an honorable 
( fellow, if he was compelled to let his note lie over. | 
have a little of his paper, and intend to offer him aa 
extension. But you seem to know him?” 
¢ Brown’s under jaw had fallen, as he held the pape? 
¢ in his trembling hands. It was Smith’s remittance— 
¢ Smith’s whom he had prevented from getting a dis 
count at the village bank! He had rejoiced the night 
before in the belief that he had ruined him, and now 


Smith was safe, respected and solvent, and he, Brown, 
had fallen in the pit which he had digged for another. 
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Dark John Brown hurried back to his home in the 
country. His wife smiled, but not openly, as she saw 
the cloud on his face. He threw down his hat, and 
said to his son— 

“Go tell Smith’s boy to come over here.” 

“Ask him, with your father’s compliments, if his 
parents are willing,” insinuated Mrs. Brown, blandly. 
The son soon returned: 

“Mr. Smith says if you wish to see any of his family 
they are all at home.” 

Brown looked at his riding whip—and then he 
thought better of it. He went over to his neighbor’s { 
house, and found the family just sitting down to tea. 
The formality of an invitation was passed, and, of 
course, declined. The family waited for the unusual 
visitor to open his business 

“T suppose,” said Brown, ‘‘that you are aware that 
your son is liable to be sent to the Penitentiary?” 

Mrs. Smith uttered an involuntary scream, and the 
frightened boy retreated behind her. 

“Indeed I am not,” said Smith, astonished, but with 
calmness. ‘What is the matter, sir? You are very § 
much discomposed.” 

“The young scoundrel has stolen a letter, that’s 
what. And he shall go to Cherry Hill, if there’s any 
justice in the land.” 

“Perhaps you allude to one which I brought from 
Philadelphia, and sent over to your house?” 

“T don’t know anything about that. I know and § 
can prove that the letter was given to you, and I} 
never received it. I shall hold you to answer.” 

“It was my son just now,” said Smith, “that you 
intended to hold.” 

Brown had crossed his own path. ‘At any rate,” 
he said, “it was stolen between you. It makes no ; 
difference to me whether father or son, or both are ) 
hanged.” 

“Mr. Brown,” said Smith, “for some reason or 
other you have shown me, as I have just learned, the 
deepest malice. But I have no disposition to bandy ‘ 
words with you. I brought up a letter from town, 
and sent itto your house. You slammed the door in 
my boy’s face, for a very childish blunder of his, 
which I regretted at the time, I confess, more than I 
do now, for you have shown yourself unworthy of 
any consideration. Thus treated, he pushed it under 
the door. There is the simple story, as far as we are 
concerned, and I dare say you had the letter long ago, 
if the truth could be ascertained.” 

“Yes,” said the lad, plucking up courage, ‘and I 
pushed it clear under, with a stick.” 

“Stuff!” growled Brown. 


*“T can show you,” said the boy, ‘‘just where I 
poked it.” 

‘Oh, nonsense,” said Brown, moodily. Never- 
theless, as people in a quandary do what seem very 
senseless things, Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith, and the little 
Smiths all walked across the road to see where little 
Josey pushed the letter. And he, full of consequence, 
picked up another stick, and pushed it under the door 
to show just how he did it. And Brown would have 
kicked him as he stooped, only that his father stood 
by, and was the stronger man of the two. So he 
satisfied himself with pushing the lad aside, and 
opened the door, intending to walk in, and shyt the 
others out. 

But Smith’s eye caught something, which induced 
him to put up his hand, and stop the door from closing. 
The stick had run under the edge of the oil-cloth upon 
the floor, and remained there. Smith jerked up the 
cloth, with a sudden thought—and there lay, grimmed 
with dust, stained with floor washings, and flattened by 
the steps of out-goers and in-comers, but still entire 
enough to preserve its identity, the very letter, the 
non-receipt of which had ruined Dark John Brown. 

It was wonderful, how the tide turned. Brown 


} moved out of town—a wiser, and we hope a better 


man. The whole of his course toward poor Smith 
was discussed, and as the persecuted Smith had now 
a point to start from, he vindicated himself from all 
the “‘they say,’”’ and soon stood fairer than ever be- 
fore. Indeed, he had little need to speak in his own 
defence, for the circumstances became so public, 
and the character of Brown was, now that he was 
reduced, so notorious, that Smith found people pre- 
disposed in his favor, on all hands. Everybody re- 
membered that they had always known that Dark 
Brown was a bad fellow; and many were sure now, 
that they had always defended Mr. Smith, when he 
was evil spoken of. As to Mrs. Brown she had the 
sense to perceive that she had been a very foolish, as 
well as a wicked woman; and as Brown, despite his 
lamentations, is not gztte a beggar, he fares a great 
deal better than he deserves, with a wife whose peni- 
tence for past folly leads her to kindness which aflec- 
tion never did. 

Our little tale is told. We trust that we have shown 
how a man may do mischief with his tongue, as well 
asawoman. But there is a better moral. As we have 
quoted one proverb, let us take another—a lesson to 
all the ill-disposed, and all evil speakers of both sexes: 
“curses, like chickens, come home to roost.” Such, 
certainly, was the experience of Dark John Brown. 





THE TWO 


I Gazep upon a sleeping babe, 
And thought if I could lie 

So sweet and calmy in the grave, 
I would not fear to die: 

But with a mild-contented breast 

Could lay me gently down to rest! 


THOUGHTS. 


I look’d upon a good, old man, 
With feeble steps and slow— 
And saw that he had wandered through 
Full many years of wo: 
Methought that righteous age might be 
As truly blest as infancy! R. C., JR. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


TaEne are several new styles now before us, from which 
we select for the engraver two very elegant ones. 

Fie, 1—A Mornine Dress of thin cross-barred muslin, 
made high in the neck, and with an infant waist. The 
skirt is open before, and frilled down the front and 
around the bottom. The sleeves reach to the elbow, and 
terminate in two deep ruffles, extending half way to the 
wrist. A wide sash, with long ends, completes this very 
pretty morning costume. 

Fie, 1.—A Watkinc Dress of thin silk, in a large plaid 
pattern. This costume is especially suitable for Septem- 
ber, and is given in advance. The boddice is pointed, and 
high on the neck. The skirt is trimmed with three deep 
scallopped flounces. The sleeves of this elegant costume 
terminate half way between the elbow and wrist, and dis- 
play a cambric under sleeve. A lace mantle, coming down 
low in front, completes this rich dress. The bonnet is 
trimmed with grasses and flowers. 

Genera Remarxs.—The novelty of the month is the 
corsage a la Raphael, imitated from the pictures of that 
great painter. This corsage is full, and gathered at top 
on a neckpiece, which is cut square on the bosom. It is 
very slightly pointed at the waist, where it is finished by 
a ceinture of pink satin ribbon with long fringed ends, 
and fastened by a small gold buckle. Short sleeves, sur- 
mounted by epaulettes, edged with bias folds and braid. 


with a bow at the back, and the bavolet of the same 
ribbon. In the country a broad-brimmed hat of straw or 
leghorn will be found at once becoming and useful. Par- 
dessus of black silk or satin, fitting closely to the figure, 
or small mantelets of black or colored glace, the ends 
crossed in front and tied behind, are equally fashionable. 
A favorite style of dress for little boys of two or three 
years old consists of a pardessus of nankeen, the trimming 
being a bordering in white or colored braid or soutache, 
white not descending far below the knees. White stock- 
ings and black shoes. A round hat of straw or leghorn, 
with the brim slightly turned up, completes the costume. 
Boys from four to seven years of age wear jackets, with 
short basques or skirts, having pockets in front, like waist- 
coat pockets. These jackets are striped coutil, nankeen, 
or cashmere; and the trousers are of the same material. 
With this dress may be worn a helmet-shaped straw hat, 
or a round flat leghorn hat, having a ribbon band fastened 
on one side by a small buckle. 

Young ladies’ morning dresses for the country or the 
seaside are ginghams, usually of striped or checked pat- 
terns on white grounds. They are ornamented up the 
front with white braid. With a dress of this kind is worn 
a mantelet of the same material, trimmed with braid ina 
corresponding pattern. Dresses of a better kind may be 


made of striped silk in the same style, the trimming being 





Over the sleeves and beneath the epaulettes are fastened 
loose white sleeves of thin muslin or Brussels net, drawn 
up in front of the arm, and edged with a full trimming of 
lace. On the neck a chemisette of lace, the front richly 
worked, and furnished at the throat by a narrow row of 
edging. 

There is at present great diversity in the form of sleeves, 
and several different forms are all equally fashionable; 
whether full or tight, short or long. Sleeves quite tight 
to the arms are most generally adopted with silk, satin, 
and other massive materials. For barege and muslin the 
sleeves are made in fulness, gathered into a band at the 
wrist. Occasionally, for dresses of transparent materials 
intended to be worn within doors, the sleeves descend 
only half way down the lower arm, and the mitten of 
black filet completes the graceful costume. The end of 
this sleeve may be trimmed with lace, with a quilling or 
ribbon, or pinked silk, or with narrow fringe. The arms 
may be covered with muslin under-sleeves, or with mit- 
tens. 

High dresses still continue in favor, though the heat of 
the weather causes the open fronts to be very generally 
adopted. The trimmings of quilled ribbon are exceedingly 
fashionable. A dress of silver-grey silk has just been made 
up, trimmed with quillings of very beautiful ribbon of the 
same color, striped with pink; presenting an effect at once 
strikingly novel and tasteful. 

CHILDREN’s Fasnions.—The costume of little girls is 
this season marked by great simplicity. Their dresses 
may be of Pekin poplin, barege, or silk of plain colors, and 
small, quiet patterns. They may be made quite high to 
the throat, or the corsage may be low, with berthes of the 
same material, which are carried down to the waist, and 
from thence down each side of the skirt. The favorite 
colors for little girl’s dresses are the various shades of 
blue, lilac, or green. The bonnets are of straw or of 
drawn silk; the latter without any trimming, and the 
former having merely a ribbon simply crossed in front, 


terie and fringe. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. By M’lle M. A. Le 
Normand. Philada: Carey § Hart—As books from this 
publishing house very seldom make their appearance in 
our sanctum, we feel disposed to treat these two volumes 
with the courtesy bestowed upon rare and pleasant visi- 
tors. Like a true woman, however, we must first remark 
that the binding is rich, appropriate, and in beautiful taste. 
The portraits are exquisite, and nothing is omitted by the 
publishers that can enhance the value of a work destined 
to be among the most popular of the day. We believe 
there has been doubts expressed of the authenticity of 
these volumes, and that the editor is supposed to have done 
more than her acknowledged share in writing them. But 
it seems to us that no person except the empress herself 
could have written them. There is something natural, a 
sort of domestic ease about the details not to be assumed 
by a third person without exaggeration. Besides, that 
portion acknowledged to be from the pen of Madamoiselle 
Le Normand, is so inferior to that which comes from 
Josephine’s own pen, that it seems impossible to give her 
credit for so much good sense and natural grace as these 
volumes indicate. Madamoiselle sometimes approaches 
the bombastic; Josephine is simple, frank, unpretending, 
She gives a clear future of her own life, a vivid and—with 
all her efforts to palliate, revolving insight into the charac- 
ter of Napoleon—how selfish, how full of arrogance do 
these volumes exhibit the great Napoleon—how base— 
how little were his motives compared to his mighty acts! 
“ Would that all tyrants might, like him, be chained to@ 
rock in the ocean,” said a great man, when speaking 0! 
Napoleon. 
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